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NATIONALISM AND SOVEREIGNTY: A PSYCHIATRIC VIEW 


BY KENNETH E. APPEL 


School of Medicine, University of Pennsylvania 


SYCHIATRY studies “human nature 

in the raw,” as a patient of ours 
expressed it—the bold outlines of 
tivations and behavior seen in the 
exaggerations and caricatures which 
appear when man is under stress. Psy- 
hiatry has taught us certain facts about 
man nature and the relationships 
beings. We _ have 


tween human 


rned what breaks individuals, and 
it heals them. 
| practices that lead inevitably to the 


There are attitudes 


individuals—to failure, 
lissatisfaction, insanity. Nations have 
been living according to similar 
tterns, which many statesmen and 
liticians declare to be axiomatic, and 
ich psychiatry has found to be self- 
lestructive. We wish to present some 
rallels between certain futile, self- 
feating attitudes of individuals and 
thinking and behavior of nations. 
inexorable sequences of reality are 
expunged by the bombast of the 
tient in mania, nor are they circum- 
vented by categorical assertions of the 
hauvinistic nationalist. The thinking of 
both is blatantly wishful, shot through 
with emotion, markedly unrealistic and 
ontrary to fact. 
Neuroses, essentially, are the emo- 
nal disturbances or convulsions of 
feeling which arise as reactions to frus- 
tration or ineffectiveness. A breakdown 
function ensues. Frustration and 
ineffectiveness frequently result from 
applying old habits learned in the home 
1 childhood to new conditions. Neu- 
roses, from this point of view, may be 
thought of as atavistic or anachronistic 


K( low n ot 


Lik 


attempis at adjustment. They are in- 
appropriate and futile. 

A rat trained to jump into one door 
for food, when forced to try a new way 
of getting food, will persist in jumping 
the old way futilely. It will develop 
spasmodic bursts of explosive energy or 
convulsions and finally end in complete 
apathy or exhaustion—a condition simi- 
lar to that of many patients with neu- 
rosis or mental disease. 

The following two cases illustrate the 
futility of following old habits of think- 
ing to meet new conditions. 

A boy was brought up chiefly by his 
devoted mother to be good, kind, fair. 
He was trained always to defer to her. 
His chief characteristics were gentleness 
and submissiveness. After college, he 
went into business. He expected people 
to be kind and considerate as was his 
mother. 
had different points of view which they 
insisted on, that they were often unfair, 
selfish, brutal, and greedy. He had no 
technique to meet the thrust and ag- 
gressiveness of normal men in the 


In business he found people 


struggle for economic survival, which 
is often met in business. He became 
confused, depressed, and finally col- 
lapsed. His techniques of gentleness, 
submissiveness, and peace at any price 
worked beautifully in his home environ- 
ment, where he was thought to be an 
unusually mature and model child; 
but they failed him tragically in the 
adult world. 

A dominating, dogmatic father im- 
pressed his son in childhood with his 


omniscience and omnipotence. He 


355 
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pushed him inordinately in his studies. Nations have disappeared whe; 
He was required to spend most of his relied too much on appeasement 
time on books, with no time for others and peace at any price. 

nd little opportunity for play The second patient, the college ; 
with other boys. He became a little fessor, was brought up with su 
genius—and a prig. Honors and ad- aggressive confidence in his own on 
vancement came to him readily in col- cience and ability that he could 
lege and OT iduate schools and as a accommodate himself to the chang 


= | 


professor in a large university. But requirements of the war emergency, 


when war forced a reorganization of it thrust into his university. 
departmental courses, it became neces- Both of these men were so imbedd 
sary for him to teach courses in which in their old habits of thinking a 
he was not interested and he had to customary ways of behaving that tl 
postpone his researches. He was so could not adjust to the new. Wit 
rigidly devoted to his own ambition and__ the ‘old, the familiar, the accustomed 
striving for omniscience that he could human nature feels safe. It makes 
not adjust to the exigencies of the want to preserve the status quo 
moment. He felt unappreciated, un- conservative. We are fearful of chang 
fairly treated, and broke down with of anything strange or foreign. T! 
fears, paranoid feelings, and depression. familiar, we feel, is safe and secure, t! 
His scheme of life was satisfactory in new appears dangerous and threatening 
childhood and in times of peace, but he The new is irritating and awakens 
did not possess the flexibility to meet aggression to preserve the old. But t! 
new conditions imposed by war. The approach to life has dangers. Beca 
high intellectual ability and feeling of our patients clung to old techniques and 
omniscience that carried him along un-_ old habits, they lacked the courage 
commonly well as a child and as a_ aggression, and resourcefulness to 
peacetime professor were inadequate to velop new solutions for new conditior 
meet the demands of war. His ego had This led to failure, collapse, and neu 
been overdeveloped as a child, he had rosis. The exaggerated emphasis on t! 
confidence in his knowledge and om- old is imprisoning and emasculating 
nipotence, but his ego was too weak to It is regressive. An overemphasis on 
meet the conditions the war imposed. the familiar—the word is derived from 
The first patient had been too im- “family”—indicates too much influen: 
mersed in the security and gentleness of of the family, childhood, the past. As 
his mother. His goal was submissive- such, this thinking is atavistic, anacl 
ness and peace at any price. He had _ ronistic, and neurotic. 
too great a need for security, comfort, The relevance of this for our poli- J 
and appreciation. ‘These tendencies ticians and statesmen is clear. Ii 
prevented the exercise of self-assertion Aristotle’s time, the city was man’s com 
and aggression necessary for survival in munity. A citizen was a resident of ; 
the adult world and he broke down. city. Modern technology—particularl) 
Our modern world cannot give the the airplane and radio—has made us 
security the child feels in parental pro-_ citizens of the world. Men at the oppo 
tection and the comfort of the home. site side of the earth are our neighbors 
His goal was an impossible one to win We are brought into daily and hourly 
in the modern world. His submissive- contact with peoples at the ends of t! 
ness was unworkable and he collapsed. earth. The airplane and radio hay 
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traditional concept 


Be rd rs 


lary lines should become ad 


borders antiquated. 


ve and cultural, not power, 


New concepts, methods, and 
ns must be developed to meet 


vy environment which modern 
ry has 


O for ( Yd 


ls will not solve new conditions. 


created us. 


d to disaster with the individ- 


; we have seen in our patients, and 

tions they lead to war. 
nservative, they feel more secure 
Poli 


and statesmen too often drift 


People 
llowing the “safe” old ways. 


policy of conserving the status 


most of his 


1 to studies. No time 


h frivolity 


time was was 


P1Ve!l 
games and 

fellows 
il snob. 


His 


anding and sympathy 


allowed for suc as 


He felt 


im¢e 


play. 


ind 


lack 
with hi 
drawal and anti 
and 


voked teasing and 1 


superior 


be an intellectu 


of underst 


S friends led to marked with 


social attitudes. His 
tendencies 


he rs 


arrogance asocial pro 
idicule in ot 
forms of mild aggression. In defense 
of his social inadequacy and ineffective- 
ness, he became very hostile to others 
and developed delusions of grandeur 
and pers¢ cution. He deve loped the idea 
that God’s representative on 


he was 


VMBLANCES BETWEEN INSANITY AND CERTAIN POLITICAL CONCEPTS 


. mt! 
pmental Blocking 


Asocial Withdrawal | 


Grandeur Se 


olationism 


ions. ofl vereignty 


issisIn 


yuo. They play on the fear of the new 
! suspicion of the strange and for- 
too often, unfortunately, from 
tives of party power. These forces 
make for jingoistic chauvinism, short- 
ghted isolationism, dangerous 
tionalism. We cannot old, 
emotional, atavistic approaches to 


and 
expect 


problems of our new age. 
and reason demand that we 
ount of the facts of the present 


ve the 
lism 


Psychiatrists observe that certain 
is and attitudes lead inevitably to 
lure. The following case illustrates 
weakness and dangers of antisocial 
titudes and isolationism in the indi- 
l. One of our patients was brought 
by his parents to be a great re- 


fi0us leade r. He was precoc 1OUS, and 


on to Others 


‘ollaborative 


that he would go 


not 


but 
men 


earth, not 
amongst did 
appreciate his inspiration and might 
His asocial nature led to 


because they 
crucify him. 
an nth degree of isolation and finally 
society isolated him completely by diag- 
nosing him as a schizophrenic and in- 
terning him in a hospital. 

The isolationism we see in patients is 
always an unhealthy sign. It 
indication of a 
An individual 
cannot health if 
withdraws from relations with his fel- 


Man 


CO- 


1S de- 


fensive and an weak- 


ened, sick personality. 


retain his mental he 


lows and lives within himself. 


needs reciprocal competing, and 
operating contacts with others to main- 
integrity, and 


Nations 


in this 


effectiveness, 
So 


to the mse lve s 


tain his 


balance. with nations. 


cannot live alone 
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day and age, when all nations are 
thrown into inevitable contacts and 
modern technology has made us neigh- 
bors and interdependent. They need 
interchange of and 
manufactured goods to maintain ade- 
They need 
interchange of ideas for cultural ad- 
vancement. The attempt to live in a 
state of self-sufficiency (isolationism) 
which preceded this war, led to delu- 
sions of national grandeur‘and of inter- 
national persecution. These delusions 
provoked mutual suspicion and aggres- 
siveness, which had their part in the 
actual outbreak of the present hostilities. 

War, from this point of view, was an 
attempt to control aggressiveness and 
unwillingness to cooperate on the part 
of the Axis—just as hospitalization was 
employed forcefully to control the 
aggression and uncooperativeness of our 
schizophrenic patient. Here, again, the 
fear of the new, and the desire to re- 
main secure in isolation, had its part in 
blinding our politicians and statesmen 
to the realities of the present. We were 
left unprepared to deal with sudden 
acts of aggression, which Pearl Harbor 
so tragically demonstrated. Wishes, 
delusions of power and impregnability, 
a false sense of security, along with the 
desire to remain isolated and secure in 
the old, blinded us to dangers that were 
actually materializing. The isolation- 
ists lulled us to sleep with false ideas or 
delusions, which reduced tremendously 
our effectiveness and natural resource- 
fulness. The isolationists, as well as the 
pacifists, invited and stimulated the 
aggression of others. The contacts and 
conflicts of interest, which modern tech- 
nology has made inevitable, will force 
governments either to cooperate to 
maintain peace or to meet on the level 
of aggression, which is war. It is a 
question as to whether we can deal 
with these conflicts on a level of reason- 


raw‘ materials 


quate standards of living. 


APPEL 


able, mutual accommodation through 
courts of law, as is done in civil co, 
flicts, or whether we shall trust our fat 
to the outcome of wars. Because of the 
natural envy, greed, and aggression tha 
is in men, any nation may be tempted 
to rely on force. But a nation which 
trusts to force alone is lost, because , 
combination of nations can always mus. 
ter superior strength. The only way of 
dealing with aggressive nations 

through realistic collaboration and 
agreements between other nations. This 
is international collaboration and not 
isolationism. Let us not be fooled by 
unrealistic and thinking 
The social convulsions we are 


disastrous 


again. 
going through and the deaths of our 
boys are too high a price to, pay for our 


lack of vision. Isolationism cannot b 
overcome unless nation faces 
realistically the actual limits of its own 
powers. 

The following case illustrates the dis- 
astrous results when individuals hold 
exaggerated ideas of their knowledge 
and power. A young man we know 
had been brought up in an indulgent 
atmosphere. Both money and affection 
were lavished upon him by his parents, 
who impressed him with ideas of un 
usual adequacy and power. When the 
financial depression came upon. this 
country, he was so confident of his ade- 
quacy and power that he extrapolated 
his overassurance by conceiving a gran- 
diose scheme of granting unlimited 
credit to business in this country and 
to unfavored nations throughout th 
world. Lavish spending was to go 
along with this unlimited credit—a 
point of view which has not been un- 
known in our own political life. The 
magic pot of gold at the end of the rain 
bow could be infinitely drawn upon, if 
only there were appropriate legisla 
tion—a phantasy clearly related to his 
childhood training and experience. This 


each 





NATIONALISM 


through 
vil cor 


tasy OF delusion was indulged to 
a degree that nurses and drugs had 
Our fate 


¢ of the 


employed to prevent him from 
these world-saving ideas on 


ing 


10N that and to restrain anger that re- 
tempted 


ers, 
, 
| 
I 


sited when he met with refusal. 
lly a guardian had to be appointed 
conserve his financial resources, and 


1 which 
“cause 
YS mus- 


C 


was hospitalized. 

Another patient was brought up to 
ink he had unusual ability. When 
s country was threatened with war, 
his anxiety and wishes to save the coun- 
try produced the childish phantasy that 


way of 


ions 


is. This 
ind not 
oled b 
hinking 
we are 


nehow he was a descendant of 

Napoleon and that he had developed a 

oowerful chemical which would over 

of our ome our enemies. 

The characteristics of these patients 
clear. Both had exaggerated ideas 
their own knowledge and power. 

They be- 

ved they were omniscient and om- 

One believed he could solve 


for our 
anot be 


1 faces 


ts own [heir ideas were grandiose. 


the dis- 
Is hold 


potent. 

depression by granting unlimited 
wledge credit—a hang-over from his parents’ 
> know treatment of him as a child. He looked 
lulgent n his government as a_ benevolent, 
ectior omnipotent mother. The other patient 
parents, believed he had extraordinary power in 
the form of a death-dealing chemical 
which would destroy the enemies of this 
country. These ideas were re-anima- 
tions of childhood attitudes and phan- 
from fathers, who so 


ren the 
nm this 
Lis ade 
rolated 


tasies learned 
a gran ommonly are looked upon as reservoirs 
limited if infinite knowledge and power. Later 


these attitudes are transferred to the 
Deity, and one of our patients in his 
identified himself with the 
Deity. This is the ultimate in per- 
sonal maximation. It is obviously re- 
lated to childhood experience, to wishes 
for super-adequacy and for magical 
powers—the type of thinking one finds 
in fairy tales. The attempt to actuate 
these phantasies landed these patients in 
mental hospitals. 


DSV che SIS 


AND SOVEREIGNTY: A 


Psycuiatric View 2=9 


There is a similarity between psy 
and the ideas of 
politicians and 
statesmen so glibly enunciate. The 
definitions of the political scientists 
speak of sovereignty as the supreme 
power to command, compel, and en- 
Blackstone refers to it as “the 
irresistible, absolute, uncon- 
' Burgess speaks of 
“the 
power 


chotic delusions 


national sovereignty 


force. 
supreme, 
trolled authority.” 
sovereignty as being original, 


absolute, unlimited over the 


individual.”“ Garner states a theory 
of sovereignty, which certainly is 
widespread and implied in the pro- 
nouncements of many statesmen and 
politicians. This theory of sovereignty 


attributes to the state absolute and unlimited 


legal power as over against other states and 
their nationals, subject to no control except 
that which is self-imposed—the right to deter 
mine its own manner of life, to determine 
and regulate its own domestic policies, to be 
the judge of its own international obligations, 
to set its own standards of national conduct, 
to choose freely its own form of government 
and to alter it at will—all this wuzthout 


,*> 
4 Lit to anyone.’ 


These various words—supreme, irresist- 
able, absolute, unlimited, unaccountable, 
are reminiscent of the vocabulary of the 
delusions of grandeur of the manic 
patient or the paretic. They recall the 
phantasies of magic and power so fre- 
quent in children’s dreams, and fairy 
tales. Yet statesmen, senators, and 
journalists talk in the same complacent, 
self-satisfied, grandiloquent vein. They 
identify their state childishly with the 
omniscient, omnipotent Father. No 
other nation, they assert, can interfere 
with our sovereignty, they cannot tell 

1 Blackstone, Sir William, Commentaries on the 
laws of England. London: Welsh & Co., 
1902, p. 48. 

2 Burgess, John W., Political science and con- 
Roston and London: Ginn, 1890, 


Rees, 


stitutional law. 
Vol. I, p. 52. 
Garner, James W., Limitations on national 
sovereignty in international relations, -Am. pol. 
Sci. Rev., 19, No. 1; also Introduction to political 
ence, New York: American Book Co., 1910. 
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us what to do. This state is supreme, 


irresistible, and possesses unlimited 


power. 
This conception of sovereignty un- 


doubtedly has a number of bases.* It 


thinking, it is 
handed on from generation to genera- 


represents traditional 
tion and is pronounced just as unreflec- 
tively 
has the sanctity and comfort of tradition 
in it. There is in it emotional 
warmth of loyalty, submission and pro- 
tection, characteristic of the child’s rela- 
tion to its parents. It has the regressive 
drive for the security of the old, the 
accustomed, the familiar. It has de- 
fensive and protective elements in it. 
Certainly it is used to conserve the 
status quo and protect against the new, 
the strange, the foreign, which is a 
source of apprehension. There are com- 
pensatory elements in it. Isolationism 
represents a form of distrust, and a sub- 
conscious recognition of weakness in 
the individual. If one can be convinced 
of supreme power and adequacy, the 
usual notion of sovereignty will thus 
compensate for isolationist feelings, 
which represent a subconscious recog- 
nition of weakness and inadequacy. 
The popular conception of sovereignty 
fortifies the strength of the nation and 
thus has elements af phantasy, magic, 
and delusion in it. It represents a de- 
fense against broad international, global 
thinking, and efforts at international 
collaboration. 

It is mot true to say that national 
sovereignty is unlimited in the present- 
day world. Other nations demonstrate 
the fallacy of supreme, irresistible sov- 
ereignty, by armed resistance. The 
necessity of having allies proves our 
interdependence. Both of these actuali- 
that our power and sov- 


ws one says the sun has set. It 


the 


ties show 

See Dewey, John, Intelligence in the modern 
world, New York: The Modern Library, 1939, 
Pp. 472 


E. APpPE! 


limited. N 
longer can one nation live in jsolat 
grandeur culturally. Neither ca 

nation live in the complacent belief | 
omnipotent pow 
whether of ships, airplanes, or cor 


ereignty are relatively 


it can exercise 
merce, without regard to the feelings 
interests, wishes, and 
nations. Our politicians talk as if 


power ot ot} 


were so, but it is contrary to fact. T} 
cultivation of extreme nationalism and 
notions of sovereignty in peoples ult 
mately arouses mutual fear, hatred, and 
aggression. Delusions of national power 
and sovereignty have been factors that 
have got us into this mess of war, and 
it is only through the utmost coopera 
tion with other nations that it is pos- 
sible to win it. Cooperation is forced 
upon us for survival in war. Coopera 
tion (which involves the surrender of 
isolationism and outmoded ideas of 
sovereignty) is necessary for the survival 
of civilization, the elimination of war, 
and the preservation of peace. Nations 
who cling to grandiose ideas of power 
have to be restrained, as do individuals 
who are subject to similar delusions. 

The old idea of sovereignty, namely, 
that no one can tell us what we must do 
or can do, that we are and will do what 
we please, is tragically refuted by the 
war. Actually, we cannot do just as we 
please. The old idea of sovereignty is 
much more represented by the realistic 
phrase, “We will do what we can with 
existing limitations.” Practically, it has 
always been the latter, but we euphe- 
mistically and narcissistically use the 
former phrase when we are talking. 
This new idea of sovereignty implies 
cooperation, compromise, and a shared 
control of activity, a creative, construc- 
tive, rational accommodation between 
nations—an accommodation based on a 
realistic recognition of our power, its 
limitations, and our relations with other 
nations. 
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lom of activity for the individual 


ts limitations in any society 


er the limitations are provided by 
ms, laws, judges, courts, jails, phy 
Conflicts 


] 
terest, greed, power, are adjusted by 


s, nurses, or hospitals. 


introduction of enforced order, 2.¢., 
Such limita 
o! activily have been found to 


tions to freedom. 


ford individuals more security, free 
and opportunity than complete 
Men 
re no longer left to settle their disputes 
individual 
should apply to nations. It were better 
allow adjustment of interests between 
nations to be made by compromises 
worked out by our best thinkers, in 
some sort of international consultative 
than by an appeal to brute 


ussez faire and independence. 


prowess. The same 


body, 
nstincts. 

\ powerful group of nations can 
ke the start in establishing a world 
order to which all must adjust and 
accommodate themselves. The oppor- 
tunity and security to preserve cultural 
and social progress, which science and 
technology have made possible, would 
infinitely outweigh the insecurity, de- 
structiveness, and chaos which old ideas 
of sovereignty rhythmically and disas- 
trously visit on mankind. Psychiatry 
teaches that only through the control 
involved in compromise and accommo- 
dation with his fellows can the individ- 
ual achieve success and satisfaction—the 
same should apply to nations. 

Whether as individuals or in the 
national groups, people need the help 
of reason to guide and adjust their 
strong instinctive drives to the possibili- 
ties of the environment. 
1 search light which shows which road 
to travel, where danger lurks. The 


] 


Reason is like 


relations of men are rushing torrents, 
abysses, and quicksands when the great 
instinctive forces of fear, hatred, sus- 
picion, greed, pride, and cruelty are 


TEW 20] 


) 


aroused. Reason provides the light 


which makes it possible to see direc- 
tions, avoid obstacles and pitfalls. With- 
out it, man is driven by his instincts and 
needs to blind gropings and stumblings 
which produce war, destruction, death. 
An individual to achieve satisfaction 


and survive must restrain, integrate, 


and harmonize his instinctive drives 
with mature goals of cooperation which 
contribute to society. It is the function 
they fulfill, the contribution they make, 
which enables men to survive and be 
called civilized; the same is applicable 
to states. The concept of sovereignty 
frequently voiced by politicians and the 
press should give way and be replaced 
by a realistic cooperative-sharing con- 
: War is unreason, 
it represents overdeveloped instinctive- 


cept ol sovereignty. 


ness, unrestrained aggressiveness, and 
volcanic eruptions of nihilism. It de- 
stroys the fruits of man’s culture and 
brings untold misery to suffering 
humanity. 

Extreme ideas of sovereignty show 
auto-erotic, ego-centric thinking, instead 
of socio-centric thinking. They func- 
tion at the will-instinct, phantasy level 
of living, which brings trouble both for 
individuals and nations. Neitzsche’s and 
Hitler’s ideas of power, domination, and 
omnipotence represent the apotheosis 
of this type of thinking and behavior, 
and inevitably lead to the tragedy of 
war. It is absurd for politicians and 
statesmen to talk as if our nation could 
do as it pleases and that no one else can 
tell us what we can do. War demon- 
strates the falsity of this belief. The 
peace which follows this war will be 
psychologically unsound and provoca- 
tive of another war, unless a new con- 
cept of shared—cooperative contribut- 
ing sovereignty forms the basis of our 
with other 


thinking and dealings 


nations. 
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We are citizens of the world. Iso- 
lationism and the idea of national 
sovereignty as supreme power are out- 
dated concepts — psychologically un- 
sound. Isolationism for the individual 
is self-nullification—for nations it is 
“globalunacy” and We need 
leaders with vision to show nations how 
to live in the global community, as 
psychiatrists help individuals to live in 
their smaller communities. Health and 
happiness for the individual consist in 
contributing to the life of the com- 
munity, accepting its responsibilities and 
limitations. Similarly, the health and 
happiness of nations depend upon the 
acceptance of world responsibilities and 
cooperation in the solution of world 
problems. 


war. 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of this discussion is to 
indicate the importance of applying cer- 
tain psychiatric standards of evaluation 


to some current political-social thinking 
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and dogmas. It represents an effort 
clarify certain essentials in politica! 
propaedeutics with lessons drawn from 
the field of psychiatry. 

It points out: 

1. Certain parallels between types of 
thinking in individuals and nations tha 
lead to insanity and war. 

2. The need to change our thinking. 
to develop new concepts and ney 
methods to deal with the new world ip 
which we live. Our thinking can no 
longer be geared to the world of 
Ptolemy, Columbus, and the horse and 
buggy. We must streamline our think 
ing for the modern age. 

3. The disastrous consequences of 
isolationism both individually 
nationally. 

4. The dangers of old, traditional, 
tribal ideas of sovereignty. 

5. The need of the development of a 
progressive, global, realistic, cooperative, 
contributing concept of sovereignty. 

“Without vision the people perish.” 


and 
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CLINICAL USE OF THE THEMATIC APPERCEPTION 
TEST WITH SOLDIERS 


BY ELLIOTT JAQUES, mayor 


Royal Canadian Army Medical Corps,* Canadian Army Overseas 


HE Thematic Apperception Test 
has recently been described in a 
manual by Murray and his col- 


laborators (4) as a test designed to 


uncover underlying drives and emo- 
tions, complexes, and conflicts of a 
personality. It consists of a series of 20 


pictures of a variety of social situations 
about which the patient is instructed to 
make up short stories. These stories are 
then analyzed for what the content 
might reveal about the subject himself. 
Analysis is based on the assumption that 
when one attempts to interpret a com- 
plex social situation he is apt to tell as 
much about himself as he is about 
the phenomenon on which attention is 
focussed” (2). The value of the test 
stems from the fact that it is like an 
empty canvas upon which the patient is 
allowed unwittingly to paint his own 
inner problems, most often in a form 
unrecognized by himself. 

The test has been used clinically by 
the author at a Canadian Army Base 
Psychiatric Hospital for the past eight 
months as part of the routine psychi- 
atric study of soldier patients suffering 
neurotic breakdowns. It is felt that the 
test is of use, not as a diagnostic instru- 
ment, but as an .x-ray of personality 
which allows the clinician to peer into 
the emotional life of his patient. Per- 
formed early in the process of person- 
ality analysis it is particularly suited to 
provide leads regarding psychopathol- 

* Any opinions expressed in this paper represent 

views of the author and do not necessarily 


reflect the attitude of the Royal Canadian Army 
Medical Corps. 


ogy which can be followed up in inter- 
view or by hypnosis or narcoanalysis. 
Administered after the initial case-his- 
tory interview, it allows the patient to 
project unconsciously those conflicts 
which have led to his breakdown. The 
20 pictures are of sufficient variety that 
somewhere along the line fantasy ma- 
terial of dynamic significance is likely 
to appear. These fantasies are fre- 
quently projections of unconscious 
needs and conflicts which are not ob- 
tainable in direct interview, and thus 
the clinician is often able to proceed 
more rapidly to a deeper level of per- 
sonality analysis than might be achieved 
by direct questioning alone. 

The results presented here are taken 
from a series of over one hundred pa- 
tients in which the test was employed 
as part of a detailed personality study. 
This report is intended to illustrate the 
use of the TAT in arriving at a rapid and 
not too detailed picture of psychopathol- 
ogy. It should be stated, however, that 
the relatively superficial type of analysis 
used here is not due to a limitation of 
the test itself. Indeed, it_is felt that the 
TAT is an excellent instrument for giv- 
ing leads as to the basic and deeply 
situated drives governing behavior. This 
has been reported by Morgan and 
Murray (3) and in experimental work 
at the Harvard Psychological Clinic (5). 
But even the present less-detailed use 
of the test involves a great deal of 
interpretation on the part of the 
clinician. This raises the question of 
the validity of the interpretations ob- 
tainable from the TAT stories. Har- 
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rison and Rotter (1, 2, 7), using the test 
on psychiatric patients at the Worcester 
State Hospital, found that the TAT 
stories allowed the deduction of im- 
portant biographical and_ personality 
information with a high degree of 
validity. In the present study, statistical 
validation of results under controlled 
experynental conditions was not feas- 
ible. { Instead, the material obtained 
from the TAT was validated clinically 
in the sense that it was checked against 
material obtained on interview, free 
association, hypnosis, narcoanalysis, and 
observation of behavior in the rehabili- 
tation program, and, most important, it 
was validated pragmatically from the 
point of. view of usefulness in psycho- 
therapy.) A constant danger to be 
guarded against is the projection of the 
examiner’s own personality into his 
interpretations of the stories. This 
danger can be overcome only by experi- 
ence with the test and by constantly 
measuring interpretations against facts 
obtained by other means. It is felt that 
the consistent manner in which material 
obtained by the TAT has led to fruitful 
lines of investigation in the individual 
case and the usefulness of this material 
in psychotherapy are both highly sug- 
gestive of the validity of the test as a 
clinical instrument. 


Tue Test AND Mops or PresENTATION 


The pictures used were those of the 
edition previous to the set recently pub- 
lished (4). Since there are some major 
differences between the two editions, 
the following brief descriptions of the 
pictures are given for purposes of 
identification: 


1. Boy with violin 

2. Country scene 

3. Elderly woman and young man 

4. Silhouette of man (or woman) 

s. Woman’s head on man’s shoulder 

6. Figure huddled against couch; revolver 
on floor 
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loin cloth, holding 


dressed in flowing robe; both looking 
older woman holding baby . 
Gray-haired man looking at younger | 
Man clutched from 
hands 


Adolescent boy; barrel or 
; 


hind by 


rifle at 
side; in background dim scene of surg 
operation ; 
Woman clutching shoulders of man 
Young man on couch; elderly man lean 
ing over him 

Blank card 

Head and shoulders of m 
holding arm over head 


in shouting and 


Man among gravestones 

Four men in overalls lying on grass 
Road skirting deep chasm between hig] 
cliffs; obscure figures in distance: head 
and neck of dragon protruding fro 
rocky wall 

Man with bushy hair and horn-rimmed 
glasses speaking, with upraised fist 
Two figures, outlined in doorway, appear 
to be looking out across large estate 
Outline drawing of two old men, one 
seated on shoulders of the other 


The subject was given the following 
instructions: 


This is a test of imagination. I am going 
to show you a series of pictures and I want 
you to use your imagination to make up a 
short story with a plot about each picture 
Imagine what is going on in the picture, and 
in each case tell what led up to the situation 
and what the final outcome will be. I am 
not looking for a good literary effort, but 
rather for imagination. So remember, mak: 
up a story with a plot, giving the situation, 
the events leading up to it, and the final 
outcome. 


Where possible the full 20 stories 
were obtained in one sitting. On the 
average, 20 stories were obtained in 
about one hour and 20 minutes, with 
about 12 to 15 stories the first hour 
and the remainder in a_ subsequent 
interview. For picture 13, the blank 
card, special instructions as follows were 
given: 
blank card, and I want 
You may either 


Now this next is a 
you to make up a story to it. 
imagine a picture on it and tell a story about 
the picture, or just let your mind go blank 
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card and make up any story at all 
ber we want a story with a plot. Just 
ory will do, as long as you make it up. 


It is felt that it is important in each 
to obtain details about the circum- 
stances leading up to the situation de- 
scribed for the picture and the final 
nts resulting from this situation. 
This is so because in describing the 
tient must 
magination. Therefore, in each case he 


eding events and final outcome the 
resort to almost pure 


S illowed to proceed spontaneously, 
but if he omitted the preceding events 
outcome he was asked at the end: 
“Well, what led up to that?” or “What 
| happened before?” or “What will 
final outcome be?” or “What is 
going to happen now?” Further, when 
there seemed to be resistance or block- 
ig on the part of the subject, he was 
rompted with such questions about 
characters in his story as: “How does 
the man feel?” or “What was he think- 
g about?” No direct questions such 

s “Was the man worried?” were used. 

The TAT can be administered to 
patients of below average intelligence. 
The more intelligent the subject, the 
more elaborate and skillfully worded 
re the stories. However, stories with 
satisfactory content for analysis have 
been obtained from subjects with IQ’s 
as low as 80, Consistently satisfactory 
stories were obtained from subjects with 
IQ’s of 90 and above. 

The stories were recorded verbatim 
by typewriter as the patient talked. The 
noise of the typewriter had no apparent 
dverse influence. 

ANALYSIS OT THE RESULTS 

A detailed account of analysis cannot 
be given here.| Sound analysis requires 
experience and all,the subtleties of clini- 
al interpretation} There are certain 
basic steps in analysis, however, and 
these will be outlined briefly. Detailed 
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analysis into needs and press, as de- , 
scribed by Murray (3, 4), was not 
attempted, because, although this de- 
tailed mode of analysis is of benefit in 
using the test as a research instrument 
or for very detailed analysis of person- 
ality, in the present instance it was 
desired to use it as a clinical guide to 
underlying strivings and conflicts. 

Our analysis was based upon the 

following: 

1. Determination of the central char- 
acter or hero in each story 
Determination of the main thema 

in each story 
a. Strivings of the hero 
6. Forces in the hero’s environ 
ment 
Emotional color and outcome of 
the stories 
Relationships between parents and 
sibling figures 
Introduction of extraneous figures 
and objects 
Discrepancies 
and facts obtained through the 


between fantasies 
case history 

Indicators of dynamically impor- 
tant stories 

a. Recurrent themas 

6. Complementary themas 

c. Blocking 

d. Flushing and fidgeting 

e. Interests 

f. Stories which seem to “come 
from nowhere” 


Case MATERIAL 


In order to indicate specifically the 
manner in which psychologically signifi- 
cant material may be extracted from the 
stories, a number of actual case his- 


tories are now presented. First, there 


is a series of cases with stories selected 
to illustrate the manner in which under- 
lying strivings and conflicts show in the 
stories and, secondly, one detailed case 
presentation to illustrate the present 
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method of using the TAT in dealing 
with neurotic patients. 

The method used in making these 
studies was as follows: First a routine 
psychiatric case history was taken. This 
was followed by a TAT, which was 
then analyzed in conjunction with the 
case history, using it to illuminate points 
in the history, as well as to add new 
material. Out of the picture of the 
patient derived from the case history 
and the TAT, hypotheses were made 
concerning the underlying psychol- 
pathology and these hypotheses were 
then followed up by further interview, 
or free association, or, in the case of 
relatively uncooperative patients, with 
hypnosis. On an average, the combina- 
tion of initial interview, TAT, and free 
association, or hypnosis requires from 
four to five hours. It is felt that the 
inclusion of the TAT early in the 
process of personality analysis sped up 
the process, shortcutting many hours of 
interview. 

Case 1 

This was a 32-year-old sergeant, admitted 
with complaints of pain in his chest. Mother 
and brother were both nervous and he him- 
self was timid and nervous as a child. He 
was very attached to his mother and had put 
off marrying because of the wish not to leave 
her. He had a good civilian record as an 
electrician and in spare time invented elec- 
trical devices. After a business failure in 
1938, he sold all possessions and spent the 
proceeds on a six-month holiday. Joined the 
army with the hope that his inventions might 
be put to use there. Was disappointed in this 
desire, however, and further disappointed in 
not being promoted to the rank of Warrant 
Officer. He then developed innumerable 
complaints without organic findings. Is 
voluble and excitable and has a high opinion 
of himself. His attitude was immature and 
adult judgment in connection with his com- 
plaints was lacking. Among his TAT stories 
were the following two which clearly reflect 
his overattachment to his mother: 

Picture 3: This young man seems to be in 
trouble or he is going away and leaving his 
mother. Maybe such a thing that he’s got 
married and has to make a home. (How 


does he feel?) They would naturally fee) 
pretty badly at having to part. I imagine he 
says to her, “Don’t feel so badly. I'll be back 
to see you as often as I can.” (What is the 


outcome?) Everything is all right. 


i 


Picture 4: This young man is looking out 
into space. Probably thinking about what he 
has to do tomorrow. It seems to be night. 
(What is he thinking?) If he’s a farmer he’s 
wondering if its going to be a nice day to. 
morrow. (How does he feel?) If it’s a nice 
night you couldn’t help but think of pleasant 
things. He may be thinking of his home 
(Long pause with much fidgeting and pre 
occupation.) Hm! I’m not much good at 
this. Maybe he wishes he was over there. 
With his home. (What is the outcome?) 
He goes to bed and dreams about it. 


In the first story the man feels wor. 
ried about getting married because he 
will have to leave his mother. This 
home and mother attachment carries 
over into the succeeding story, with the 
hero wishing he was at home. In deal- 
ing with this case, it was at first thought 
that frustration at not obtaining promo- 
tion was the chief cause of his symp- 
toms. Further study, however, revealed 
that extreme mother attachment and 
separation-anxiety were the main fea- 
tures, the frustration with respect to 
advancement being a secondary precipi- 
tating factor. Such stories as the above 
two are typical of those obtained in 
mother-fixated subjects, and are pre- 
sented as characteristic of a series of sol- 
diers in which mother fixation and 
anxiety over separation from home 
entered as dominant features. Further 
examples of stories indicating strong 
mother fixation are given in Case 2. 


Case 2 


A 33-year-old sergeant of slightly above 
average intelligence. He was always healthy 
as a child and had no neuropathic traits. 
Went to Grade VIII at 14 years of age. Good 
work record. In 1938, for no reason appar- 
ent to himself, he began to have nightmares 
and was afraid of dead bodies. He got along 
well in the army until January, 1943, when 
in a setting of increasing responsibility due to 
impending marriage and promotion to ser 
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ant he developed a “tight-band” headache. 

Then in the summer of 1943 he became 

servous and jittery and was taken off over- 

was draft for this reason. This nervousness 

nd the headaches continued to the time of 

mission to hospital in December, 1943. 
. following were some of the TAT stories 
h he produced 


Picture 4: Looks like someone is going 
through the darkness and they don’t like it. 
Seems like someone is trying to make up their 

nds to go into the darkness—don’t know 

hether there are stairs down here or not. 
'd say eventually they don’t go into the dark- 
s—they just go back again. (What's in 
darkness?) Don’t know, sir. I can’t 
» figure it out. There seems to be abso 
ly nothing in the dark—a total blank. 
bably he’s just afraid of something in the 
Jarkness, there’s really nothing there, but it 
works on his mind and he’s afraid to go in. 


Picture 7: Looks almost the picture of 
me, doesn’t it? Looks as if this lady has 
rt of caught them as they were, and they 
ion’t like being caught like that. The man 
trying to explain to the lady that nothing 
appened. Actually I think that nothing hap- 
ned, they’ve been more or less misunder- 
od, and after they explain things, every- 
ing works out happily. After it was all 
xplained they cleared the whole thing up, 
t I'd say this lady took an awful lot of con- 
icing but they finally did convince her that 
ey were telling the truth. No relation 
tween them. (What led up to the present 
tuation?) By the way they were dressed 
ey were going to have intercourse, and this 
dy is the girl’s mother. 


Picture 9: Looks like somebody was grab 
ng him from behind. Yet there are three 
inds there instead of just two. The man 
oks as if he’s sleeping and yet he looks as 

ugh someone has sneaked up from behind 
id grabbed him. Whatever has grabbed 
m from behind he doesn’t seem to be able 

fight against it. He doesn’t seem to be 
truggling at all—body and head seem to be 
relaxed. (What led up to this?) If he wasn’t 
lothed, you would almost believe that he was 
lraming—from the look on his face he 
. (pauses) . . . seems to be 
othering him from the look on his face yet 
he seems to be fighting against it. I think 
that it’s a dream and he wakes up from his 
sleep. Hard to figure out just what grabbed 
im... (pauses) . its a human being 
trom the hands—it seems to be just one per- 
son to me. 


eems to be . 


Picture 13. Still think of the other pic 
ture—the one with three hands behind the 
man. I look at the blank and think that he 
should be fighting against that instead of just 
remaining relaxed like he was. There’s a 
danger there, and he should be fighting 
against it. I don’t know what it is. We'll 
say someone is trying to choke him. The 
thing that he should be fighting against 
eventually gets its hands around his neck and 
chokes him. (Very emotionally disturbed 
during this story.) 


Picture 14: He seems to be—something 


seems to be rushing against him. Whatever 
it is he wants to stop it but yet he can’t stop 
it. He’s hollering at the top of his voice but 
he just can’t move. He’s not caught there or 
anything—he hasn't any success and the train 
comes right down and runs over him. 


Stories 4, 9, 13, and 14 can be grouped 
together and represent recurrence of the 
theme of anxiety with respect to more 
or less vaguely defined dangers pressing 
from outside. The strength of this pre- 
occupation is indicated by the carry-over 
into story 13, in response to the blank 
card. The clue to these four stories 
seemed to be in number 9, where there 
is strong anxiety about being grabbed 
from behind, anxiety that is mixed with 
passive submission. This was inter- 
preted as a strong passive homosexual 
trend, probably latent, and the anxiety 
in stories 4, 13, and 14 was thus also 
interpreted in this light. This belief 
was strengthened by story 7 where 
“nothing actually happened,” and in 
which heterosexual relations are asso- 
ciated with shame. 

Going back to the case history, two 
factors seemed to predominate. This 
man developed anxiety at the time of 
his coming marriage and in a setting of 
increased responsibility. Because of the 
latent homosexual strivings indicated in 
the TAT, the marriage relationship was 
investigated in more detail, and it soon 
became clear that his anxiety actually 


began two months earlier than first sup- 
posed, at the time that he proposed to 


his present wife. On free associating 
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to this period, he produced no material 
relating to his fiancee, but rather gave 
a picture of associations with other men 
in the unit, in particular of long peace- 
ful walks in the country with one of the 
other NCO’s. No actual homosexual 
experiences were uncovered but up to 
the age of 33 he had had heterosexual 
relations only once and this was not 
satisfying. His warmest relationships 
had always been with men. It was felt 
that this material more than substan- 
tiated the hypothesis that this man’s 
anxiety arose out of his own latent pas- 
sive homosexuality, aroused at a time 
when he found himself face to face with 
marriage. Although his marriage has 
been happy, its success is based on the 
dependent role which he plays with 
respect to his wife. Sex relations are 
infrequent. 

A further clue to the development of 
the latent homosexuality in this case is 
given in a number of other stories which 


suggest a strong Oedipus complex. 


Picture 3: Looks like a mother and son 
and they have gotten bad news of some kind. 
Possibly could be a quarrel--they both look 
very down-hearted. Looks like a quarrel— 
(pause)—or a death in the family. They're 
looking like someone in the family had died— 
there may be a doctor in attendance who is 
trying to do something. (Who died?) Near 
relative—maybe a brother or sister or maybe 
the father would be more likely. They have 
the funeral and are very sorrowful for awhile. 
The son takes care of his mother and that’s 
the outcome. 


I'd say that the patient on the 
table is in great agony. He seems to be 
afraid . . . (pause) .. . yet there’s nothing he 
can do about it—they’re going to operate 
anyway. This man has been at work, got 
into an accident, and he’s .. . (pause)... 
they're performing an emergency operation. 
He seems to be in pain but there seems to be 
a lot of fear. This little boy here is his son, 
and he feels quite sad about his father being 
hurt. I'd say that he'd finally wind up by 
dying. (How does the boy feel about this?) 
It gets him sad for a while, but eventually as 
years go by it gets out of his memory and it 


Picture 10: 


doesn’t bother him. Funny, I don’t kp 
why, but looking at that picture that boy y 
grow up to be a doctor, for some rea 
other. 


7: Looks almost in the st 
when there were prehistoric animals. \ 
or less survival of the fittest. The big ani 
is trying to get the small insect here. I don’: 
think he does—I think that the small on 
rather more or less shifty and fast and wind 
up with the big animal dashing at this sm 
one—the bigger topples over the cliff and 
flock of these smaller insects have their n 
off the big one instead of 
around. 


Picture 17: 


the other way 


Almost looks like somebod, 
having a dream. Pretty hard to make a story 
other than that. This man I'd say is a littl 
crazy. This one looks almost like a ruler 

a king in the older days. This creature that’s 
almost mad is more or less jealous, for this 
man has a lot of power and respect. I'd 
that him being crazy—that’s probably t 
reason that he is crazy. He’s always hated 
this man because of his power and now 
the state of mind he’s in he’s going to wi 
him out so that he won’t have that power 
any more. Yet this man looks as thoug 
there may be people in front of him as w 
as this man behind him. And yet it’s thi 
man behind him who eventually does get 
him away and takes his power. The peo; 
who I said were out in front were quit 
happy about it. This man just goes back t 
where he was, he’s a little more respect 
but he’s still more or less crazy and peo; 
don’t pay any more attention to him. 


Picture 20: 


Two main patterns emerge from these 
stories. First there is the strong mother 
fixation showing in number 3 in which 
the hero of the story rescues his mother 
from drudgery and want, and cares for 
her. It should be noted that a dead 
father is projected into both thes 
stories. In line with this are the fan 
tasies in stories 10, 17, and 20, in which 
death wishes against father figures arc 
clearly expressed. In story 10, the father 
is killed, but the boy forgets about 
In number 17 the small animal kills the 
big one and in story 20 the small man 
kills the strong man and steals th 
power from him. In both the latter 
cases the hero has an audience of peop! 
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re happy when he kills the strong 
These stories are suggestive of 
Oedipus situation still present 
with strong mother attach 
with ag 


SV, 
nd rivalry combined 
vely hostile feelings against the 
Following up this lead, the fol- 
facts were elicited: This man 
always very much attached to his 
The most vivid memory of his 
lhood was at the age of 11 when his 
went on night duty, and he was 
He 


ers very much the resentment he 
at that time and 


ther” during the day. re- 
rainst his father 
eeling of power he had at his posi- 
ol responsibility as the oldest child. 
to be 
17. In 


allow a 


situation would appear 


out in tantasy in story 
ilthough time did 


igh analvsis of psychopathology, 


not 


TAT stories were strongly sugges- 
f an unresolved Oedipus situation 
in mother identification with 
homosexual trends, and hostility 
nst the The 


ls suggested in the 


homosexual 
TAT 
r to be est iblished by the 


father. 
would 
facts of 


ise discussed above. 


Case 3 
1 these case only one TAT story 1s pre 
It illustrates clearly the projection 
nother 
= rivalry into the stories. It is the 
which a 20-year-old private soldier. idmitted 
nother hospital because of an attack of uncon 


ness with frothing at the mouth and 


After 


very emotional, 


"es for 
regaining conscious 


start dw eep 


de id thrashing about. 
became 
aid his nerves got the better of him 
was killed the 
before. He became greatly 
this and then began to worry 
irt 
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Picture 9: This man seems to be forced by 
er people to look at soinething that he 
1’t want to look at. He seems to know 

it is. It have been some crime 
committed himself and he’s being 


d into doing it but within himself he is 


may 


} 
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He to be 
f almost collapse so it must be some 
he that he definite ly not 
want to look at. He finally works himself 
that he gets hysterical and 
iken (What is he looking 
it led up to this?) It’s 
I'd say that he’s possibly murdered 
nebody and has been quickly apprehended 
and brought back to 
(Murdered whom 


kind of 


hel] 
repeiling against it seems in a 
State ¢ 
thing knows does 
up to such a state 
away 
uy} } 

\ rather gru¢ 


view his own work 
That part's 


Possibly had a quarrel with 


and why >) 


| 1 
his broth I and Killed him ina ht of passion 


H very sorry after he’s done it. 


In this story we see direct expression 
of sibling rivalry and hostile feelings 
gainst his brother. In view of this and 
the fact that 


after the death of his brother, the sibling 


his symptoms came on 


relationship investigated further. 


was 
It was found that there had always been 
rather intense rivalry between himself 
and the brother who was killed in the 
air force. Under hypnosis the patient 
became highly emotional when discuss 
ing the situation and particularly when 
discussing the death of his brother. It 
was revealed that since the death of his 
brother he had been continuously wor 
ried and upset. The fainting attacks 
came on partly in this setting. 

There were other factors present in 
\is case leading to the onset of the 


fainting the TAT 


story 1s not presumed to summarize the 


| 


attacks and above 
whole of the underlying psychopathol 
ogy in this case. It is presented merely 
to indicate how sibling rivalry shows 
TAT of 
man’s underlying emotional conflict is 
projected into the TAT story with its 


theme of remorse and hysterical anxiety 


in the and how part this 


arising out of guilt over aggression 


against a brother. 


Case 4 

admitted to 
hospital becaus« He had 
a life-long history of timidity and recessive 
ad never adjusted properly in the 
negative. 


ite, 


This was a 22-year-old priv: 
of fainting attacks 


ness, and | 


army. Electroencephalogram was 
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Although the attacks appeared to be clearly 
related to disturbances in his mood, neverthe- 
less the actual precipitating factors were not 
elicited in interview. A TAT was done, and 
among others the following two stories with 
a repeated theme were obtained. 


Looks like somebody has 
attempted suicide. Looks like a soldier serv- 
ing away from home. Probably got involved 
in some way. His conscience got the best of 
him and he decided to end it all. (What led 
up to this?) Whatever he got involved in. 
(Make up a story about it. Fill in more 
detail.) He got in trouble with, say, a 
woman and he’s married back home and he 
just couldn’t face it. 


Picture 6: 


Picture 12: Looks like a person being 
hypnotized. Probably a doctor putting a 
patient under hypnotism to see what his 
reactions are. After a few minutes he comes 
out of it and maybe the doctor has found out 
something that has a bearing on the case and 
he is able to cure the patient. (What does 
the doctor find out?) Found out what was 
worrying him. Maybe he was troubled— 
we'll go back to the woman—and he was a 
married man and it just kept working on 
him and so the vision always seemed to be 
in front of him and he wasn’t in the best of 
health and it just kept wearing him down. 
It was something he hadn’t told the doctor 
before and, by hypnotizing him, he found 
out. (What is the final outcome?) The 
patient is cured. No, I wouldn’t want to 
say he’d be cured because (pause) the doctor 
will probably suggest something for him to 
do, but den’t know what he could suggest. 
Say the fellow admits being the father of the 
child and then it is born and lives and they 
put him in a home. 


Guilt and preoccupation over hetero- 
sexual activity are expressed in rather 
undisguised form in these stories. In 
both of them the hero is involved with 


a woman. In the first instance the con- 
comitant guilt is expressed in suicide, 
and in the second it is expressed as emo- 
tional breakdown. In response to pic- 
ture 12 is obtained the same type of 
expression of inner conflict as was 
obtained in case 1, picture 12, in which 
the patient interprets the picture as a 
doctor-patient relationship and projects 
his own inner conflicts into the charac- 
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ter of the patient in the story. |; 
appeared from these stories that the 
patient was possibly projecting his own 
guilt over extramarital relations into the 
hero figure. This lead was followed up 
in interview, and, although the patient 
denied the implications, he became emo- 
tionally very upset. Therefore hypnosis 
was resorted to, and with great emotion 
the patient burst forth with a story of 
his involvement with a female cousin of 
his, about which he felt both guilt and 
anxiety. The poor prognosis indicated 
in story 12 in which the patient states 
“T wouldn’t want to say he was cured” 
was fully borne out, for nothing could 
be done in this case but to recommend 
his return to Canada. 


Case 5: A Detailed Case Study 


The above material has been pre- 
sented to illustrate the manner in which 
the TAT suggested various underlving 
drives and conflicts. The following 
case is presented to demonstrate the use 
of the TAT in analysis of psychopathol- 
ogy and in psychotherapy. 


This man, a 22-year-old sergeant, was 
admitted to this hospital in December, 1943, 
with the complaint of stomach trouble. His 
father was a barber, an even-tempered and 
kindly man, who died at age 57. Mother is 
a healthy and capable woman and was the 
stricter of the two parents. Two younger 
brothers and a sister alive and well. Home 
life was happy and there were no familial 
diseases. The patient had no neuropathic 
traits as a child. He was socially adjusted. 
Completed second year college and one year 
normal school. His ambition was to be a 
minister, and he always fancied himself as a 
leader of people. Was a good athlete, and 
in personality was a social extravert, always 
cutting up and joking. Enlisted in the army 
in June, 1940, against his father’s wishes, 
after finishing normal school, and came over 
seas to England in December, 1940. Symp- 
toms of gnawing epigastric pain first came 
on in September, 1941, at which time he 
had applied for permission to marry and had 
been refused. This lasted about three weeks 
and was diagnosed functional dyspepsia in 
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Finally obtained permission and 
urried in March, 1942. He liked his 
Symptoms recurred in 
942, on receiving news of the death of 


er. In addition to recurrence of the 


and was happy. 


1 


symptoms he became depressed and 
eranted one month compassionate leave. 
ssion and gastric symptoms gradually 
ff and he returned to work. How 
in August I 2 the ; 


gust, 42, symptoms of 
upset, mild depression, and irritability 
lly recurred in a setting of overwork 
istration at not receiving an officer’s 
on. This continued until he was 
spital in November, 1943, and again 
functional dyspepsia. He was 
r psychiatric consultation and 
d to this hospital. On examination 
mildly 
irritable and of having lost interest, 
being afraid of going into the dark 
r at the house where he and his wife 
Intelligence level was superior. Physi 
examination was negative. Provisional 
sis Was reactive depression in a rigid, 
schlonistic person, frustrated by overwork 
lack of advancement. 
He was then given a TAT and produced 
following stories: 


1 


depressed Complained of 


ture 1: This is a boy wondering if he 
play the violin—he has been trying to 
it—struck a wrong note and is wonder 
if he will ever be able to play it. 


his is a farmer’s girl who is 

more—she is studying, trying to 

ve her station; and yet her mother is 
ntented—the hard work the husband is 
ng pays dividends. I think all will make 
success of it—she has more stuff than to be 


atisied with farm life 


ure 3: He is a son who has come to 
decision in his life not agreeable to his 
She is a widow and is a millstone 
ind his neck. He has told her so and 
re is a silence now. I think he slips off 
in only see him plodding up and down 
king for a job with no success. 
Picture 4: A man who is filled with things 
strong for him—he seems to be asking 
mething or thanks for something—is 
pI is realizing there is something 
r than himself and I think he has met 
a family misfortune, say the loss of his 
and is looking for strength and I think 
finds it. 


th 


Picture 5: A woman and man with some 
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thing coming that tl are happy about— 
maybe a Id. §S contented in a mild 
way with future | pects. Now the whole 
thing changes. I think they are very sad. 
She is coming for strength but he is somber. 
I think something happened to her and 
affects him. She is in trouble but I think she 
can count on him. They are attached to each 
I think it’s husband and wife 
oncerns their child. Either one that’s 
coming or one they’ve lost and I think it 


and the 


other 
11 


trouble « 


comes out all right. 


Picture 6: This is a man who has tried to 
commit suicide. I don’t ink he has suc 
ceeded. He seems bowed down and hasn’t 
strength to go through with it. He is very 
Everything 
seems wrong. It’s probably nothing serious 


young and he is a weak chap 


and when he came to do it realized it wasn’t 
I think he’ll keep on trying but 
It doesn’t amount to much. 


so serious 


never do it. 


Picture 7: I see this as two pictures. One 
is a woman protecting a child that is not 
hers. She is holding it back from something 
as if keeping it from someone. It 

a man trying to take it—a man outsid 
picture, who is taking it for spite. It’s his 
child and he wants to harm his mother who 
has the child. I can’t visualize the baby’s 
mother. The son isn’t up to much. The other 
one is a couple surprised or perhaps just 
looking forward to something. I wouldn’t 
say the woman is strong but the man is. He 
may not be too strong but has strength to 
make it go if he’s up the right channel. He 
has his eve fixed on being a reformer but he 
doesn’t know what he wants to do. This 
fits in a picture of a howling mob. He tries 
to be a leader but fails. He is beaten. I 
can’t tie the woman in. She is a weak 
woman and there is no association between 
them. I think she is a whore. 


Picture 8: This is the prodigal son. He is 
a hard character, probably has a look of 
determination. He is disappointed and knows 
what he is going to do is ferce. This is a 
He has been in a big racket 


for aid to another shady man 


son gone wrong 
and has come 
likely a lawyer. The man i 


a rap for son this S ing 


who is getting 


to escape 
an’t fir it e will commit 
suicide. 


Picture 9: That is a model being held up 
by someone and being boosted into position 
in a window. It is a tailor dressing. his win 
dow. This is an advertisement for a top coat 


which hasn’t been arranged. 
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Picture 10: A 


stories, full of ambition and adventure. He 


young boy reading sea 


visualizes to himself an accident where he 
could be the hero. He 
and I think he 


man, builds air castles. 


wants to be famous 
He is living to be a 
He pictures himself 


will be. 


being a great help to other men as a doctor 
but likes to think of doing it under condi 
tions all him He is the 
foundation. 


Chere 


against dreamer 
type 
trouble. He 


one bigger than him 


has bec 1 


self and rving to fight it out as man to 
man. Hi fiancee 
soning th hin make him see common 
sen e has come through trials to make 
a success and has goal in sight but was beaten 


seems to be rea 


by a cor he got loose he wouldn’t 
think o 


leads | in 


calms him dow n and 


eems to spoil every- 
shot dead. He has 
other man is his 
d, isn’t 


rood and the 


( 


upset. The 
father is glad 
The son has been a 
| n shot in an 

and just 


dangling from 
xpanse of white. 
can’t make out 
I can 


from the 


nowhere 
himself 
himself and being 
injured and is quite 
nd him. The chute 
rms a shroud and 
The 


rr exposurt 


ing struck. 

ire a 
na staked every 
» and finally succeeded. 
and baby in a squalid 
ts too much 
he started from 


and oil, and gets 


icture see a man who has been 
alone al $ ire H 1s very 

Probably miser who takes delight in 
fortunes others. He liked ghoulish 
things and yet fears the day he will be dead 
He knows that all he has done will 


realizes his life has 


miserable. 
mis 
himself. 


catch uf 
been w usted He 


r} her } 
with nim an 


is afraid of it. 


Picture 16: This is a_ threshing 
There are teams of horses around. The 
have been working hard and a1 
break. They are 


Picture 17: I can see 


snoozing in the sun 


i coupl of 
historic men driving their animals to | 
A reptile pops out of a cave and th 
It’s a slimy They 
and put an obstruction across 


thing. run over a 
One 


get caught and the rest are saved 


Here is a man with 
g it He is a dull 
point all 


Picture 18: 
to make 
He has 


convince others 


practicin ‘ 
ilong and is trying t 
He reminds me of a <¢ 
trustees. He think: 
of his own gain. He 


some 
man of a board of 
doesn’t succe 
voted down and flies into a rag 
resign because it means too mucl! 
He walks down the street very dissat 
Picture 109: 
They have 
and son 


vad 


This is a family gat 
and the 


had a big dinner 
t 


are now on terra to enjoy a s 
and look over part of their estate 
are proud of it. It is well looked 
They have very distinguished con pany 
father is thinking of the fine job | 
yndering 


building it up. The son is wi 


1 1 
can keep on. I can see the old man d 
and the son trying to make a g f 
It goes to rack and ruin and 


son wanders around on the bum. 


Picture 20: A 
the dark imagining frightful things cor 
after him. He buries his head in the 
or runs downstairs in tears. He is met 
silly, know there is not 


go of 1 


he can’t. 


little boy laying in | 


“don’t be you 


the re.” 

There appear in these stories cert 
themes which are repeated. 

1. The prodical-son theme appears 
stories 8, 12, and 19, where we find 
hero who is unable to live up either 
father’s 


his father’s record or to his 
expectations for him. This is express 
directly and is closely associated wit! 
strong guilt feelings, showing in even 


~~ 


tual suicide in story 8, in death in st 
2, and the outcome as a vagrant 
The father is identified as 
strong capable man, in comparison wit! 


story Ig. 
whom the son shows up as an in: sf 
Because of this inad 
quacy the son is completely rejected by 


quate person. 
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father in story 12. This inadequacy Fitting the material obtained from 


shows further in story 6 where the TAT into the setting of the case 
combined with guilt, and in story history, the following points were felt 
- where it is combined with both guilt to stand out: First, the symptoms arose 
nxiety. in a setting of occupational frustration, 
The relationship with mother and from the TAT projections we find 
is seen to be strongly colored by that this man is vulnerable to frustra- 

igs of resentment and antagonism. tion, being already beset by cuilt and 
tory 3 feelings of guilt over this anxiety over his inadequacy. Secondly, 
gonism show in the final unsuccess- the symptoms recurred and then con 
outcome. In story 7 this antagonism tinued in more severe fashion after the 
the mother is again expressed leath of his father. From the projected 


d re tly. material we see I nN d to iustify him 


In sharp contrast to the feelings of self in the eves of his father. and it 
e 


lacy in comparison with the seemed the death of the father would be 
} 


r are the stories indicating aspira- severely traumatic to this man. cutting 
to success. In story 2 the hero off as i d th possibility fol 


‘ es 


; to better his condition in life and 1g direct » his { 
ls, following in the footsteps of lid have ability. The rol 

!-working father. In story 7 this li oward the mother was not 

tion shows up as a desire to be a_ | s noted for further investigation. 

nd in number 1o as the T points were then investigated 

Ip others under difficult er. This ma 3 an excellent 

ociation, 

to be dominant themes a ) llowing , mation was 

a person with an under eli hi ns. s a child he 

desire to reform others, but with alway be a minister and 


| Ln 
icc} I 


gs of inadequacy with re -efort ther children. This aros 

his ambitions when comparing _ part! n his identifi n with his 
1ievement with the ability of er. who. althougl rb had 

r and with his father’s ambi always wanted minister. His 
him. Strong guilt feelings and parents were descri as very much in 

anxiety are associated with this love wi her he grew 

of achievement, and the guilt is he bec: ‘trac 

tened by feelings of aggression hj -- and farther away from 


oD 


inst the mother. } er, I I 1DK as very 
1e1 died if 


— 


« , : 
t was “like a big hole left in my life. It 
tuation in childhoo finally resolved | : : 
situation in childhood, fn was the first time I had cried in years. 
ridentification with the father and rejection , : 
mother The desire to reform the rest of I lost the mainstay at home and Lost all 
rid arises out of reaction formation against interest 1n home except for one sister 
It generated by his own hostility toward ; e] Fath » OF 
‘ ) > Y oe | TY 1 | ‘1IT- 
in combination with the unconscious who is the image of my father. Ul 
o “reform his parents for the bad things ther, he resented very strongly the fact 
h they do.” Such interpretation, indeed, was ’ ; , a 
~s seth me s ~ that he didn’t receive a letter from his 
inted by further information’ eventually 
ted in this case. This interpretation, however, 


t discussed, for here we are only concerned 


mother for three months after the death 


demonstrating the usefulness of the TAT in _ superficia sessme! tf y for rapid 
' 

; where prolonged analysis is not feasible and treatment at ; than that 

1 at simply from routine case history taking. 


re the goal is to make a rapid and necessarily arrived 
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of his father. On associating to his 
symptom of fear of the dark he pro- 
duced the following: “Fear someone 
will come at me out of the dark 

fear of someone grabbing me imag- 
ine a strange shadow . . . father seems 
to fill the bill.” Then ten minutes later 
he suddenly broke out with “I think I 
see the reason for fear of darkness now. 
It’s possible fear of seeing my father’s 
spirit.” 

The case was then formulated to the 
patient in terms first of all of aggres- 
sion and irritability arising out of frus- 
tration work and the 
refusal of permission to marry. It was 
pointed out that after this situation was 
cleared up his symptoms recurred be- 
cause of the death of his father. It was 
further pointed out that his present 
symptoms were associated with this lat- 
ter situation and arose, first, because the 
death of his father meant that he had 
lost forever the chance of proving him- 
self (hence the fear of the dark and his 
father’s spirit) and, secondly, because 
of his feeling of guilt over his hostility 
toward his mother which was fanned 
into new life by her failure to write to 
him after his father’s death. This 
formulation was strengthened by re- 
reading the TAT stories and discussing 
the implications of these stories at some 
length. It was after this discussion of 
his own TAT stories that the patient 
began to develop insight, with conse- 
quent disappearance of his symptoms of 
fear of the dark and a rise in spirits and 
loss of irritability and return of good 
appetite. He also began to produce a 
flood of hitherto unobtained material 
dealing with his similar reactions to 
frustration and failure in the past, and 
his feelings of guilt because he had 
failed his father. He was eventually 
persuaded to return to service in a job 
which he was not keen to have and had 
Subse- 


over his army 


previously refused to tackle. 


quent reports show that he has done 
well. His own remarks on reviewing 
his treatment were to the effect thar 


had been deeply affected by having his 


own TAT projections interpreted 


him. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


It has been the purpose of the prese: 
paper to indicate the usefulness of 1 
Thematic Apperception Test in a mili 
tary hospital where speed and efficiency 
were of the utmost importance since it 
was not possible to keep the patients 
hospital for any great length of time 
The case histories which have been pre 
sented are intended to indicate the man 
ner in which the strivings underlying 
behavior are projected into the stories 
It is felt that even the few example 
given will serve to illustrate the wid 
variety of thematic material obtainable 
from different subjects in response 
the same picture. These differences ar 
dictated, not by the picture, but by t! 
personality makeup of the subject him 
self. A rapid method of analyzing ti 
stories has been outlined and _ illus 
trated, and it is felt that the consistent 
manner in Which inner strivings 
conflicts revealed by the TAT we 
verified by subsequent analysis a 
therapy justifies the conclusion that thi 
test is a useful aid in the study of psy 
chopathology in neurotic patients. 

In summary, the following uses of th 
Thematic Apperception Test to the 
clinical psychiatrist are suggested: 

1. Eliciting further biographical 
material. 

2. Uncovering unconscious 
sentiments, and conflicts not easily ob 
tainable in interview. 

3. Elaboration of parental, sibling 
and genera! social relationships. 

4. Economy of time in arriving at a 
picture of psychodynamics at a rela- 
tively deep level of personality. 
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A FUNCTIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF VERBAL REACTIONS To 
EXPERIMENTALLY INDUCED FAILURE 


BY DAVID C 


McCLELLAND 


and F. S. APICELLA * 


Wesleyan University 


HE first attempt to treat the topic 

of frustration systematically, made 

by Dollard et al. at the Yale Insti- 
tute of Human Relations (4), empha- 
sized the importance of aggression as 
the reaction primarily associated with it. 
Their treatment of this point was criti- 
cized because it neglected other reac- 
tions, and the writers were led to clarify 
their original analysis (17, 25) in such a 
way that monaggressive reactions to 
frustration were reinstated in a position 
of proper importance. There has been 
very little experimental work, however, 
which defines the nature of these cther 
reactions, or which shows their relation 
to aggression. 

There have been some studies of reac- 
tions to frustration (5, 9, 12, 21) and to 
failure as a special case of frustration in 
which the self is the primary source of 
frustration, but they are of limited sys- 
tematic significance. Roughly speaking, 
they are of two sorts: (a) clinical studies 
in which a neurotic symptom like re- 
gression or phantasy is interpreted as a 
reaction to frustration (cf. 26, 29, 21), 
and (é6)' interview 
studies in which people are asked to 
reactions they made to 


questionnaire or 


recall what 
frustrations occurring naturally (5) or 
experimentally (9), in their past experi- 
ence." The limitations of the former 
*The junior author ran the subjects. The 
senior author is responsible for the paper in its 
present form. Dr. Harry Helson’s assistance in 
the preparation of the final report is gratefully 
acknowledged. 

1 There is another type of study concerned 
chiefly with physiological (30) or motor perform- 
ance (1) reactions to frustration. The results 
of this work are not included in the present 
discussion. 
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h are considerable. In the fire 


place, the nature, intensity, and in 


appr AC 


] 
mnder 
und 


dence of the frustration are not 


control since they must be inferr 
from a symptom which usually has 
long history. Secondly, no inform 

is usually obtained on normal react 
to frustration out of which the 
toms develop. The difficulties with ¢] 
second approach are almost as seri 
In particular, the subject’s report: 
be distorted by his relation to the int 


viewer, by his attitude 


on what const 


tutes an response, by 
task-set a 


It is nearly impossible from such dat 


appropriate 
questionnaire induces, et 
to get an idea of the intensity or em 
tional tone of a reaction since the su 


ject is now reviewing his 
detached manner. 


are subject to the two general criticisms 


past in 
30th types of studies 


that they do not observe the respons 
as they occur, and that they give very 
little idea of the total range, either in 
content or emotional tone, of possibl 
responses, and still less of the relative 
importance of the various types of r 
sponses within that range. 

The present study was designed t 
avoid these.limitations as far as possibl 
by creating in the laboratory a frustra 
which 


tion situation in reactions otf 


normal individuals could be recorded 
as they occurred, and in which social 


2Sears, Hovland, and Miller (27) have come 
to this conclusion explicitly. After failing to find 
much evidence of aggression on a number of 
pencil-and-paper tests, they state that they believe 
the task-set induced by instructions in such tests 
practically precludes expression of strong emo- 
tional responses and that recording of spontaneous 
behavior offers more promise as a technique. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF VERBAI 


eaint could be reduced to a mini- 


im so as to allow for the widest pos- 


variety of response. Its primary 


ose was to attack the problem 
h Sears suggests is of first impor- 
field: ‘he exploratory 


m of discovering the total reper 


in the 


frustration-reactions availaMle to 
dividual” (25, p. 345). Ghe sec- 
ry aims of the experiment were to 
some empirical information (a) 
the relation between normal and 
normal defense mechanisms and (A) 
the relative importance of aggression 
context of all possible reactions 
frustration, as a contribution to the 
s raised by the authors of Frustra- 


na Aggression (4). 


PROCEDURE 


Experimental Situation. Several 
riments using a level-of-aspiration 
nique, notably those of Sears (23) 
1 Frank (6), have demonstrated that 
may readily be made to produce 
tense failure feelings and reactions in 
subjects by the simple procedure of 
porting false low scores. So the tech- 

lique was adopted for this study. It 
vas used in conjunction with a simple 
rd-sorting task. 

The 28 subjects were obtained by an 
ndergraduate at Wesleyan, who asked 


them to serve in his experiment in order 


) help him out in a course he was 
underclassmen 
a fairly 
were 


Some were 
whom he stood in 
restigeful relation 
riends who were trying to help him 
it. In either case, the subjects were 


king. 


and some 


motivated to perform in such a way as 


please him. 
On entering the research room, the 


subjects were told by the undergraduate 
experimenter that their task was to sort 
1 pack of cards according to the stand- 
rd procedure (23), in which the card 
turned up is thrown on the suit symbol 


sf 


REACTIONS TO FAILURI 


of the card just previously turned up. 
They were given a practice trial, to- 
gether with instructions as to the best 
way to sort quickly, and were then told 
that they 
time, that 
when they sorted the pack in 45 seconds, 


would be working against 


they would have succeeded 


and th if they would be graded on how 


many trials it took them to “get down 
there.” Then the 


technique was explained to them. 


level-of-aspiration 
After 
each trial they would be told how many 
isked 


how many seconds they expected to do 


seconds they took and would be 


it in next time. This made it possibl 


to evaluate each score by comparison 
Wi h wh if they expected to do, and 


with 
vhat they had to do before they com 


pleted the experiment. They were also 


told that they would be given 1o trials 


after they reached the goal ol 45 x conds, 


} 


during which they would not be asked 


told 


The se trials 


for their level of aspiration nor 
how well they were doing. 
were added as part of another experi- 
ment reported elsewhere (16). Finally, 
the subjects were asked not to say any 
thing about the experiment to anyone 
else for two reasons: (a) Telling some 
one else might help him to do better on 
the experiment, which would make the 
present subject appear worse by com 
parison, and (4) it would ruin the ex 
The 


purpose of these instructions was to get 


perimenter’s work in his course. 


the subject as ego-involved as possible 
on counts. By reference to com- 


parison with others, it was suggested 


two 


that he was on trial; and, by reference 
to E’s course work, it was emphasized 
that he was there to help E out and to 
please him. 

The subjects were then asked to esti- 
mate what they would do on the first 
trial and the experiment began. The 
scores the experimenter reported fol- 
lowed the actual scores as closely as 
possible but in such a way that the 
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subject failed to reach his level on 2 out 
of 3 trials, reached it on the third, but 
never surpassed it. The exact order 
and amount of failure varied from sub- 
ject to subject, since the purpose of the 
experiment was to keep the experience 
of failure, rather than the objective 
conditions, constant. 

The experimenter used his judgment 
as to what he said to the subject. Gen- 
erally speaking, his comments were 
derogatory, never encouraging. They 
fall into several types: (a) Calling atten- 
tion to failure, e.g., “Not too good, you 
screwed that one up, failed that time, 
that’s one failure.” These comments 
grew more intense as the failure con- 
tinued. “That’s four times you flunked. 
That stinks.” (4) Comparing the 
subject, to his disadvantage, with the 
group, e.g., “You're far the worst I’ve 
had yet.” (c¢) Complaining that the 
subject is ruining the experiment, e.g., 
“You're ruining my whole experiment, 
G—— d—— it!” “G——,, I'll never pass 
this course with these lousy results.” 
(d) Becoming aggressive toward the 
subject and attacking him directly: 
“You dumb b——.” “You failed, you 
stupid s——.” 

These remarks are typical of what the 
experimenter said to all the subjects. 
They were made at different times for 
different subjects, being used as the 
occasion permitted, and appearing to 
represent fully the way the experi- 
menter felt about the extremely poor 
performance the subject was giving. 
Finally, when the subject did reach 45 
seconds, in spite of his experienced fail- 
ure, he was stopped with these com- 
ments: “I guess you'll never reach 45; 
you're a complete failure. I can’t waste 
any more time. You're useless. Let's 
go on with the rest of the experiment.” 

The subjects were all frustrated in the 
manner indicated, but one group of 14 
was treated much more harshly than 


the other. That is, the reactive hostilit 
of the experimenter toward this grow 
was noticeably greater, partly because 
he had perfected his technique by the 
time they were run and partly becaus 
it was thought that a greater variety of 
responses could be produced in this 
way. This severely frustrated grou 
was started immediately on the ten 
trials given after the 45-second criterion 
had been reached and no further com. 
ments were made to it. The moderately 
frustrated subjects were given a short 
rest and during it were allowed to suc 
ceed on a pursuitmeter task. This 
meant that they began their ten after 
trials with most of the frustration 
caused by initial learning removed. The 
treatment of these groups was deter 
mined by the design of another experi 
ment reported elsewhere (16). 

Since the end of the experiment 
usually found the frustrated subjects 
very much disturbed, the experimenter 
explained everything to them after- 
ward. They were shown their real 
scores and were told that he had been 
making them fail, that they really did 
get to 45, etc. For example, “You 
started out exceptionally well, and, if it 
hadn’t been for me, would have gotten 
it much sooner. The whole idea is to 
frustrate you.” The usual reaction t 
this explanation was to swear a little in 
relief at the experimenter (“Why you 
G— d——- s—- — — b !”) and 
then to become very interested in the 
experiment. 

The recording of the reactions made 
by each subject was done in two ways. 
Most of the comments were noted 
down by the experimenter as they were 
made. Supplementary notes were 
taken on some subjects by the senior 
author who, unknown either to the 
experimenter or the subject, had con- 
cealed a microphone in the expert- 
mental room. 
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Situation. In 


he reactions to this pro- 


Psyc hological 
standing t 
should be helpful to analyze 
s carefully as possible the psychological 
yation in which most subjects found 
emselves. To do this, the behavior 
sequence has been analyzed into the 
mponents suggested by the authors of 

stration and Aggression (4), to wit: 

instigation, the instrumental acts, 
obstacles, and the goal responses. 
re are, in the 
ences in the present situation. They 
Such an 


main, two such 
summarized in Table 1. 
lysis is far from complete but it 
ves to outline the background in 
ns of which the reactions of the sub- 
; are to be interpreted.° 
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The blocking was also repetitive, 
occurring trial after trial from 7 to 20 
times, depending on how long it took 
the subject to reach the 45-second level. 
And it varied in intensity for the two 
groups of 14 subjects each. That is, the 
experimenter showed moderate hostility 
toward one group of subjects and the 
maximum possible toward the other. 
To the latter group, his comments were 
more violent and the threat to the sub- 
ject’s ego was made to appear more 
dangerous than they were in the mod- 
erately frustrated group. It should also 
be kept in mind that the experimenter 
showed little or no restraint at any time 
in his remarks to the subject and set 
an uninhibited atmosphere by his own 


TABLE 1 


ANALYSIS OF THE 


Main INstTIGATION-AcT SEQUENCES SET 


Up AND FRUSTRATED IN THE 


EXPERIMENT 


INSTIGATION 


Desire to help | 


Failu 
Desire to succeed, 


to do well 


level 


The remarks of the experimenter 
were motivated by the desire to block as 
mpletely as possible a desired goal 
response. Thus, if it seemed that the 
subject might be getting some satisfac- 
tion out of improving slightly or out of 
the situation humor- 
usly, the experimenter made some 
remark which blocked the effectiveness 
f the response. It was for this reason, 
that is, to keep the blocking complete, 
that the experimenter was allowed to 
idapt his response to the needs of the 
situation. 


treating whole 


$The source of frustration is both external 

experimenter) and internal. (the subject's 
per ego). Cf. Anna Freud’s and Rosenzweig’s 
istinction (7, 22). 


E’s disapproval 
re to reach 
E’s reminders of 


lity to re 


Inabil 


OBSTACLE GOAL 


E’s approval 
E’s goal of 45 sec!® 
failure Self-approval 


ach set levels or 45-sec. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


example. Furthermore, he was a person 
since he did the 
prestige of the faculty, could not be 
expected to punish (z.e., disapprove of) 
the subjects for their reactions. Taken 
together, these characteristics of the 
frustration situation were calculated to 


who, not represent 


evoke as great a variety of uninhibited 
reactions as could be produced in a 
laboratory situation. 


RESULTS 
The comments made by the subjects 
to the repeated failure-frustration are 
the chief data to be dealt with. They 
were extremely varied in content and in 
emotional tone, and in many instances 
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showed little social restraint. Thus the 
primary purpose of the experiment—to 
get as complete an inventory of frus- 
tration reactions as possible—was ful- 
filled. But the problem of organizing, 
conceptualizing, and classifying a be- 
wildering variety of responses remained. 

The Classification. A number of 
classifications of reactions to frustration 
already exist (12, 14, 22, 25, 28), but 
none of them seemed sufficiently inclu- 
sive or well-organized to be useful here. 
So a new system was devised following 
the analysis of the behavior sequence 
adopted in Table 1. The basic assump- 
tion made was that when a subject is 
frustrated he may respond by altering 
some part of that sequence. That is, he 
may seek to change the instigation, 
change the 
nature of the seek to 
limit the painful significance of the 
frustration, substitute 
satisfaction. After considerable trial and 
error, these four types of reaction, each 
associated with a part of the behavior 


intensity or 
instrumental act, 


increase the 


or seek some 


séquence, were adopted as basic and the 
great variety of responses actually given 
by the subjects were classified under 
each. It soon became apparent that a 
particular basic reaction might be made 
in one of several ways. For example, 
changing the instigation was attempted 
directly by asking for permission to quit 
or indirectly by claiming inability to 
perform the task. On the basis of such 
findings as this the classification was 
further broken down into subtypes 
under each main type. 

Table 2 outlines the classification 
finally adopted, and also gives the defi- 
nition, some sample remarks, and some 
related mechanisms from other studies 
for each type of response. It should be 
noted that Class II and Class IV reac- 
tions are aimed at increasing success 
for the subject, and that Class I and 
Class III are aimed at decreasing failure. 
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The order of listing the four m; 
classes of response is determined 
their association with the part of 
behavioral sequence placed in_ ital 
under each class and represents the ten 
poral order in which those parts 
mally occur. In the last column 


listed a wide of frustrati 
reactions identified by others, including 
clinically defined neurotic defense mect 


Jecause of limitations of sp 


variety 


anisms. 
no attempts will be made to justify ¢ 
to a give 


assignment of a reaction 


class. The list was made to dem 
strate the inclusive possibilities of 
classification and is intended to be sug 
gestive only. 

Use of the Classification for Quant 
After the class 


catory system described above had b 


4 


set up an effort was made to put « 


tative Com parisons. 


response recorded into its proper 

gory. It an extremely diff 
thing to do and the 
and presented in Table 3 
regarded as approximations only. Th 
Imain problem lay in the fact that ¢! 
fclassification was made long after th 
experimental and it was ft 
quently difficult to judge the 
function of a remark isolated from 

The response per se, as f 
mig] 


was 
results obtained 
should 


sessions 
intent or 


context. 
example saying, “I’m terrible,” 
serve several ends, depending on hov 
the person said it. With such 
tion, it will be possible to draw 
from th 


a limit 
only th 
most general conclusions 
quantitative data. 

There was considerable 
from person to person in the number of | 
explicit reactions made. Of the 28 sub 
jects, one did not respond at all, on 
gave 25 recorded reactions, and the 
others varied all the way in between, 
with the mean at 6.46. The total num 
ber of explicit reactions was 181, but 
this should not obscure the fact that not 
responding at all, even though it cannot 


variation 
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TABLE 3 


Totat REACTIONS TO 


MopDERATI 


FRUSTRATION 


CLASSIFICATION 


mber of reactions 


1. Withdrawal 
A. Ego-extrication 
B. Rejection 


I. Attack 
A. Intensified R 
(Aggression) 
1. against self 
2. against E 


against cards 


against other 


2 
B. Varied R (incl. wish) 


Limitation 

A. Rationalization 
B. Isolation 

C. Humor 


Substitution 

A. Anger, excitement 

B. Socially approved R’s 
C. Subgoal satisfaction 
D. Sympathism 


included in the total or handled 
iantitatively, was a kind of response. 
The proportion of the total classified in 
ch main and subcategory is given in 
Table 3. The most common reaction 


‘It may even be argued that no such classifi- 
ion of responses according to their function 

ild be reliable, that no two people could agree 
n the intent of a remark. This possibility was put 

test. After discussing thoroughly the nature 
f each type of response, the authors separately 
n occasions three months apart) assigned each 
f the 131 reactions of the 14 severely frustrated 
ibjects to a category. The product-moment cor- 
tation between the two classifications, using the 
4 categories listed in Table 3, was .97. This 
means that results for two groups of subjects may 
be compared, since the proportion of reactions 
signed to a given category in 2 group is a 
rliable figure. It does not mean, of course, 
that the judges agreed perfectly on individual 
sponses. The correlation should con- 
ered as somewhat higher than it ought to be 
nce some of the responses classified were used in 
xtting up the classification. 


also be 


FRUSTRATION IN 
AND SEVERELY FRUSTRATED GROUPS AND FOR B 


Each CATEGORY FOR THE MODERATELY 


rH CoMBINED 


Boru 
CoMBINED 


18\ 


is that about which least can be said 
theoretically and which is listed as 
unger, under substitution. If this type 
of response is combined with the aggres- 
sive reaction on the grounds of simi- 
larity along the violence dimension 
(though they certainly have a different 
function), anger-aggression is the most 
common response, accounting for about 
40 per cent of all reactions in the com- 
bined classification and supporting the 
view advanced by the authors of Frus- 
tration and Aggression (cf. 5, p. 298) 
that the instigation to aggression (or 
better, to explosive, violent behavior) is 
the strongest of ali instigations follow- 
ing frustration when anticipation of 
punishment is minimal. 

Table 3 also presents for comparison 
the proportions of various types of re- 
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sponses after moderate and severe frus- 
tration. The most ‘noticeable trend is 
one toward anger-aggression as the atti- 
tude of the experimenter becomes more 
hostile and aggressive. The 20 per cent 
in the combined categories (anger- 
aggre ssion) rises to 45.09 per cent as the 
hostility increased, a difference which is 
3.90 times its standard error and hence 
(within the limitations of 


Another 


significant 


classification error). impor- 
tant difference between the two groups 
is in the total number of reactions re- 
corded. Of the 181 reactions in all, 121 
were produced by the 14 severely frus- 
trated and only 50 by the 14 moderately 
This difference, 

ol), is to be 


frustrated subjects. 

which is reliable (P- 
attributed in part to the fact that the 
more severely frustrated subjects did not 
have their frustration removed by suc- 
cess in the rest period before the ten 
after-trials. 
tunity to display their frustration than 


Thus they had more oppor 


the moderate group, and a greater num- 
ber of reactions is only to be expected.” 
Evidence that the difference in number 
of reactions 1s not wholly due to oppor- 
tunity is afforded by data from a com- 


parable group~of 14 subjects, not 


hitherto mentioned, who were not 


actively frustrated by false scores or 


comments. In this group there were 


only 26 recorded reactions, or reliably 
fewer than under moderate frustration 
(P<.o1), even though the opportunity 
for verbal expression was equal in the 


two groups. It therefore seems likely 


that increasing the amount of hostility 


increases the total number of super- 


threshold reactions. 


‘It is not likely, however, that giving the 
subjects more opportunity to express their reac- 
the relative proportion of 
So the change in pro- 
just noted is 
difference 


hostility 


tions would chang: 
reactions in each category. 
portion tow ard 


probably due to the 


anger-aggression 
other factor of 
between the two groups—the increased 
of the experimenter. 





The aggressiveness or violence of t 
response has been shown to be related 
to the intensity of the frustration (j, 
its hostile or threatening characte1). |; 
might also be related to the number 
preceding frustrations, as Miller } 
supposed (17, p .339). To test this, «| 
data broken down into fire 
second, and third 
subject and a comparison made of t 
proportion in each category. No dif 
ferences or trends of any sort appeai 
This is by no means a fair test 
the hypothesis, however. 
threshold for explicit responses for ¢ 
subject probably varied considerably 
that the first verbal reaction may | 
represented all stages of reaction for dif 
ferent individuals. The 
discussed more fully later. 


were 


reactions for « 


The react 


quest 10n 


DiscussIOoN 


The Classification. The schem« 
classification adopted in the present « 
periment is a functional one. That 
the responses are grouped together 
they seem to serve the same end in th 
subject’s struggle to adjust to the frus 
tration. The variety and com 
plexity of the reactions made such 
Psychologists 


great 


approach necessary. 
varied in approach as James (11, p. 6) 
and F. H. Allport (2) have maintaine 

that the distinguishing characteristic of 
organic behavior is the way in which 

can vary to achieve a single end. This 
variety is so great that it seems impos 
sible to organize behavior stably except 
in terms of the ends toward which it 

terms of the functional 
It should be 


directed, in 
equivalence of responses. 
emphasized that such a statement has 
no implications about “conscious pur 
posing” on the part of the subject. The 
ends which his reaction serves may 0! 
may not be known to him; he may in 
fact wrongly identify those ends, if 
asked. The goals meant here are thos¢ 


names 
nd | 


mech 
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tified by the experimenter. They 
inferences based on his observation 
‘behavior and his theoretical concepts, 
st as the belief that food is the goal 
n animal’s behavior in a maze is an 


ference similarly based. 

Such a functional type of classifica- 
criticized on 
: For one thing, it 
sives the impression that a certain re- 


n may obe several 


rounds, however. 


sonse may serve only one end. Such 
inference is obviously incorrect (cf. 
Sars, 24). A given response may serve 
- goal on one occasion, another on 
This is true both of psycho- 
lytic defense mechanisms and the 
responses listed here. Take, for 
sample, the response, “I’m terrible.” 
This may involve self-aggression, anger, 
r admission of failure to gain social 
pproval (substitution). Or, again, a 
ubject who responds by treating the 
tuation humorously may be trying to 
lecrease the seriousness of the failure 
r he may be seeking social approval 
by being nonchalant. Reversal of 
reality may remove or convert affec 
Class III), as in reaction formation 
nd projection, or it may provide the 
d com-@roal which could not otherwise be 
chieved (Class IV). 
The fact that responses serve more 
han one end does not mean that the 


ther. 


for dif 
tion 


uch 


rists 


ntained @ functional classification breaks down. 
‘istic Of MM |t means that where a response will be 
/ 1 ; . 

yhich assified depends on the context in 


This which it occurs. It means, furthermore, 
impos- @ that experiments or clinical studies deal- 
ng with responses per se, apart from 
the goal which they serve, will be seri- 
usly handicapped. Sears has made 
this point in another connection (26) 
when he insists on a distinction between 
nstrumental-act (Class II) and goal- 
response (Class IV) regression. Such 
names as regression, phantasy, reversal, 
nd humor, do not refer to unitary 
mechanisms which function similarly. 


except 
ch it 

ictional 
yuld be 
‘nt has 
is pur 
+. The 
nay Oo! 
may ID 
nds, 
e those 


They variety of responses 
grouped under one name on the basis 
of similarity in form—a relation often 
of little importance. For example, 
attack phantasy is much more closely 
related to aggression than it is to sub- 


cover a 


stitution phantasy, yet, because of its 
name and form, it is much more often 
grouped with the latter. A functional 
classification, far from implying that a 
given response serves only one end, 
demands that every response be evalu- 
ated in terms of the end it serves. 

There is another danger, however. 
Such a method of approach also im- 
plies that a given response serves only 
one end at any given moment. This 
also is not true. It may serve several 
ends simultaneously. Where should it 
be classified then? ‘This difficulty can- 
not be avoided entirely. It may be met 
by placing the response under both 
goals or under the goal which is judged 
predominant. In the present experi- 
ment such decisions were not often hard 
to make. 

Another possible objection to such a 
scheme is that it implies that all responses 
are goal-directed. Sometimes behavior 
seems completely disorganized or func- 
tionless. Usually this is true of large 
segments of behavior within which 
units may be identified which have a 
goal. The disorganized total picture is 
produced by the fact that the method of 
approaching the goal keeps changing 
from limitation to attack to attempts to 
break away, etc. No mode of adjust- 
ment to frustration 1s completely satis- 
factory, so a variety of responses are 
usually attempted each of which has 
its goal but all of which do not fit 
into a coordinated functional behavior 
sequence. In other where 
responses seem aimless, as, for example, 
when rats start running excitedly in a 
useless manner when prohibited from 
eating (8), it can be argued that such 


instances 
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“upset,” pointless responses may be 
classed either as attack (Class II), even 
though they are entirely unsuccessful in 
getting the animal nearer food, or, ‘n 
certain cases, as avoiding anxiety (Class 
IV).” Responses need not be adaptive 

ucceed in increasing reward or 
decreasing failure) in order to have an 
identifiable goal. 

Granted that this classificatory scheme 
can be defended against such criticisms, 
what are its connections with the clini- 
cal and other experimental approaches 
to the same problem? Defense mecha- 
nisms described by clinicians (7, 31) 
have for the most part been derived 
from psychoanalytic theory, which has 
treated frustration reactions extensively. 
Those outlined here arose directly out 
of the need for systematizing a large 
amount of empirical data rather than 
out of any @ priori theoretical assump- 
tions, but the results indicate that the 
two approaches to the problem may 
be coordinated. The last column in 
Table 2 lists for each of the main types 
of response some of the defense mecha- 
nisms, usually psychoanalytic in origin, 
which seem to serve the same purpose 
as the experimental reactions classified 
under that heading. Frequently, these 
mechanisms appear to be more extreme 
forms of the experimentally produced 
reactions, 

For instance, according to the techni- 
cal psychoanalytic definition, isolation 
is a process whereby an idea is dissoci- 
ated from its affect. In this experiment 
one subject “isolated” his failure, #.e., 
cut down its ego-threatening emotional 
character, by stating it meant only that 
he was a “far-below-average card-sorter.” 
The neurotic may use similar means of 
limiting the painfulness of failure when 
the fact itself cannot be repressed. 

® Cf£., for instance, Arnold's excellent discussion 


of the function of nervous movements in prevent- 
ing sound-produced seizures in rats (3). 
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Similarly, it may be argued that phan. 
tasy develops out of the wish statement: 
encountered here, that fixation, aggres. 
sion, and instrumental-act regression 
develop out of efforts to surmount th. 
obstacle, that negativism and repression 
arise out of attempts to reject the insti. 
gation, and so on. These neurot 
dynamisms may function differently 
from their normal prototypes, as Rapa 
port has suggested ( 20), but it is im- 
portant to know that they develop 
initially, as the responses do here, 
according to established principles of 
reward-punishment psychology. 

How is the present classification 
scheme related to other experimental 
attempts to organize frustration reac 
tions? Seashore and Katz (28) grouped 
the responses according to the degree to 
which they attained the original goal, 
were socially approved, or contributed 
to the further adjustment of the indi- 
vidual. Such criteria differ from those 
adopted here in that they emphasize the 
effects of the response on the total 
adjustment of the individual (as seen 
by an outsider) rather than the goal 
which the response serves for the indi 
vidual. Their point of view might 
be called social; the one presented 
here, personal. Rosenzweig (21) has 
classified the frustration reactions on 
an aggressiveness dimension. His 
extrapunitiveness and intropunitiveness 
would be subtypes of aggression (Class 
II) in the present scheme; impunitive- 
ness (no aggression) appears most like 
limitation (Class III) but contains ele- 
ments of denial and escape (Class I). 
Sears’ breakdown of instrumental acts 
following frustration, according to the 
two criteria of whether they involve the 
same or a different act and the same or 
a different goal response (25, p. 344); 
can readily be fit into Class II (attack) 
and Class IV (substitution) of the 
present scheme. Anna Freud (7) has 
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:rated ego-defensive reactions accord- 
¢ to the three main sources of conflict 
which give rise to them, namely, the 
the outside world, and the 


She was chiefly 


uperego, 
juantity of id. inter- 
sted in comparing the more neurotic 
actions to internal frustration with the 
more normal ones to external frustra- 
tion, as found particularly in children. 
In demonstrating that the latter often 
oarallel the former in a less extreme or 
neurotic form, she anticipates the con- 
clusion reached here that abnormal reac- 
ns to frustration may be studied as 
more intense and more extreme de- 
velopments of the normal reactions pro- 
luced by experimental frustration. 
Practically all other classifications (1, 
12, 14, 22, 29, 30) merely group the 
responses according to some distin- 
guishing behavioral characteristic that 
has no systematic importance. 

The decision as to which of these 
lassifications is the most adequate 
lepends in part on logical grounds, in 
vhich judgments of completeness, sim- 
plicity and theoretical relevance play a 
part, but even more on experimental 
grounds where the chief problem re- 
mains to be solved—namely; “the deter- 
mination of the specific factors which 
use one kind of frustration-reaction 
rather than another to occur” (25, p. 
45). If experiments can be set up in 
vhich certain conditions are demon- 
trated to lead to the responses as de- 
fined in one classification system or 
nother, then, and only then, will the 
use of the classification system be com- 
pletely justified. The classification pro- 
posed here is no exception to this rule. 
The next problem is to isolate the con- 
litions which lead to withdrawal, 
attack, limitation, or substitution as 
responses to failure-frustration. 
Frustration-Aggression Principles. 


Besides giving rise to a classification, 


information on a 


number of specific principles arrived at 
from the experimental work on frustra- 
tion and aggression done by the Yale 
group ( 4, 5, 17, 27) 
controversial issues is whether aggres- 


One of the most 


sion is the response to frustration which 
has the strongest instigation. Doob and 
Sears (5, p. 298) assumed originally that 
it was, but the most recent statement by 
Miller (17, p. 338) has apparently re- 
tracted the claim. As far as the present 
data are concerned, aggressive responses, 
if defined rigidly as responses directed 
at attacking the frustrating object or a 
substitute (4, p. 11), form only around 
13 per cent of the total number of re- 
sponses under conditions in which the 
anticipation of punishment is reduced 
to a minimum. If, however, the anger 
responses are classed with the aggres- 
sion responses, the proportion of “vio- 
lent” cent, 
indicating that this group of responses 
has by far the strongest instigation in 
this situation. 

It is by no means clear, however, that 
all violent reactions should be classed as 
aggression, since they are not aimed at 
anything. these, doubtless, 
have the characteristic of arousing the 
organism preparatory to attack. Many 
more appear like explosions whose pur- 
pose is to blot out the painfulness of 
failure or anxiety through an intense 
diverting Horney, 10, 
Chapter 14). This release from anxiety 
or tension is rewarding, as Mowrer (18) 
has pointed out. Furthermore, violent 
activity of the whole organism appears 
to satisfy at times an unrestricted activ- 


reactions rises to 40 per 


Some of 


reaction (cf. 


ity goal response (cf. 19, pp. 91-93), a 
kind of goal response which could 
rather easily be derived from the satis- 
faction of uninterruptedly supplying 
wants. In either case, angry, violent 
reactions would have a substitute re- 
ward value for the subject and they are, 
therefore, assigned to Class IV in this 
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paper. In some instances, even aggres- 
sion should be put in Class IV, as in 
sadism when the primary function of 
the response is not removing an obstacle 
but gratifying another instigation. The 
functions of anger and aggression need 
a much more thorough analysis than 
that given them by the authors of 
Frustration and Aggression before they 
can be classed together or before they 
can both be classed as attack reactions. 

Another view held by the Yale group 
is that the instigation to aggression in- 
the number of frustrated 
sequences increases (17, p. 


creases aS 
response 


339). Evidence on this point from the 
present data is of two sorts: In the first 


place, when the experimenter stepped 
up his hostility and aggression toward 
the subjects, there was a marked in- 
crease in the proportion of anger-aggres- 
sive reactions. In the second place, if 
the level of the experimenter’s hostility 
remained approximately constant but 
the number of successive frustrations 
was increased by repetition throughout 
a session, there was no evidence for 
an increased proportion of anger-aggres- 
sive reactions. It appeared, rather, that 
the subjects responded in a trial-and- 
error fashion to repeated blocking, 
trying several types of response over and 
over again, or, at the most, fixating on 
a particular method such as limitation 
and trying different ways of expressing 
it. As blocking was repeated, the re- 
sponses grew more intense or more 
“abnormal” in the sense that they in- 
volved unusual or atypical attempts to 
gain their end. Thus, for example, one 
subject began by humorously making 
light of his failure, calling himself a 
“homicidal maniac,” etc., but, as the 
frustration increased, he rather anxiously 
asked “what this showed a lack of.” 
Another began by asking for something 
else to do but, when this did not suc- 
ceed, tried to demonstrate to the experi- 
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menter what a poor subject he was so 
that he could be relieved of furthe; 
work, with its associated failure. Tp 
summarize, whether or not aggressive 
responses become dominant seems to 
depend more on the level of hostility of 
the experimenter than on the number 
of reactions frustrated. 
responses are extinguished they do not 


As early trial 


necessarily give way to aggression but 
rather to more extreme or unusual forms 
of any type of frustration-reaction. 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of the study was to get 
as complete an inventory of unre 
strained reactions to frustration as pos- 
sible. The frustration was produced in 
a group of 28 male college students who 
were persuaded to participate in a card 
sorting task in which they were re 
quired to reach a final goal and to state 
their own goals (levels of aspiration) 
after each trial. 
ported so that failure to reach their set 
goals was experienced on two out of 
every three trials. The frustration r 
sulting from failure was greatly in- 
creased by the experimenter’s remarks, 
which were extremely hostile and 
derogatory for one-half of the 28 sub- 
jects, moderately so for the other half. 
Since the experimenter was an under- 
graduate of low prestige value, and 
since he set an atmosphere of nonre- 
straint by swearing at the subjects 
freely, conditions were thought to be 
optimal for producing uninhibited 
responses. 

The remarks the subjects made lived 
up to expectation both in variety and 
intensity. They were recorded at the 
time and later classified into a func- 
tional system consisting of four major 
esponse categories, each associated with 
a part of an instigation-act sequence: 
I—Withdrawal (instigation alteration), 
I]—Attack (instrumenial act variation), 


False scores were r 
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vas Limitation (frustration depreci- 4. Repetition of frustration does not 
further tion), and IV—Substitution (goal re- noticeably increase the proportion of 

T onse alteration). Of these, two are anger-aggressive responses as has been 
Tessive at increasing success (attack and assumed (17), but rather seems to in 
‘MS to sbstitution), and two are aimed at. crease the intensity or emotionality of 
ility of reasing failure (escape and limita- any of the four basic types of reaction. 


umber tion). Fourteen subcategories, repre- Che basic contributions of the experi 
ting variations in the four basic ment are that it reinstates in a position 


ypes of response, were identified and of proper importance reactions to frus 
ised in the classification. On the basis tration other than aggression and that 
such a procedure, the following ex- it reduces to a simple workable scheme 


erimental and theoretical conclusions the many such reactions described in 
were reached: textbooks and clinical literature. 
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s called comprehending. 


COMPREHENSION-DEFECTS IN THE PSYCHOSES 


BY MORITZ LOWI * an 

Norwich State Hospital, 
HE term “mental disorders” sug- 
gests primarily disturbances in 
which psychological impairment is 
paramount diagnostic significance. 
\n essential feature of such disorder is 
fact that the communication of the 
tient is changed or destroyed. Com- 
unication cannot be maintained in a 
rmal manner because the patient’s 
vay-of-experiencing has been modified 
the pathological process. In fact, 


npairment of communication is a 


rima facie indicator of psychological 
mpairment. 


This can readily be illustrated with 
| aphasic patient. The inability to 
id adequate words for certain objects 
r ideas, or to identify objects or ideas 
tisfactorily, represents a severe im- 


pairment of communication by the use 


words. The normal ability to recog- 
ze and identify things, events and 
is, 2.¢., to establish and express 
anings which can be communicated, 
We believe 
in aphasia and in the psychoses a 


hange in the ability to comprehend 


curs; and, under some circumstances, 
mprehending is even destroyed—in 
mentia, for instance. 

The change or destruction of com- 


munication may one day become a 


mmon concept which might give psy- 
atry a uniform scientific approach to 
different types of mental disorders. 


died on January 5, 1944, befor 
nvestigation was completed. As I |! i 
1 the analysis of the material with him, I 
rtain that he would have agreed 
sions. For the present evaluation and inter 
tation I accept full responsibility. (L. H. C.) 


*Dr. Lowi 


W ith my 
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Norwich, Connecticut 

Naturally, one must await the facts, 
obtained by method, 
which will demonstrate that disturbance 


strict scientific 
of communication is a common factor. 
Since comprehending is essential for 
communication, then the process of 
comprehending must be studied experi- 
mentally in many patients in order to 
evaluate how communication has suf 
fered in the different mental disorders. 
The present investigation suggests a 
technique for the exploration of this 
process and presents evidence, obtained 
with this technique, of a wide-spread 
existence of comprehension-defects in 
psychoses of various diagnostic types. 
The problem of communication, 
from the viewpoint of the “meaning” 
or “image,” 1.¢., the comprehension of 
the zsolated word, was of great interest 
to psychologists for many years. It re- 
ceived new impetus with the advent of 
experimental psychology, _ particularly 
with the introduction of the word-asso- 
ciation experiments. These studies 
made available a means for studying the 
thought processes of mentally sick as 
well as mentally healthy subjects under 
controlled 


experimentally conditions 


and eventually ied to observations 
which could be included within a 
tematic psychiatry. Tomner, in his 
textbook (15), first advanced the idea 
that there might be 


tween a particular type of mental dis- 


SYS- 


a correlation be- 


order and a particular type of word- 
association. Kraepelin (7) and his stu- 
dents made use of the experimental 
method in determining how word-asso- 


ciations are influenced by alcohol and 





a 


5 


fatigue. Jung and Riklin (4) attempted 
to make the association experiment a 
diagnostic instrument. Kent and Rosa- 
noff (5), in this country, applied the 
word-association test on a wide scale in 
order to differentiate between mental 
health anc mental disease. The prob- 
lem of possible types of word-association 
in normal persons and in patients with 
dementia praecox and manic-depressive 
psychoses was studied by Murphy (12). 

But the light thrown by these experi- 
ments on the question of a correlation 
between type of association and type of 
mental disease was negligible. The ex- 
periments showed that we cannot say, 
for instance, that dementia praecox is 
characterized by a certain type of word- 
association, manic-depressive psychosis 
by another type, and so on. Yet it 
would be wrong to conclude that, be- 
cause the free word-association of men- 
tally ill patients is not different from 
that of normal persons, the directed use 
of words does not show any differences. 
No conclusion can be drawn from the 
free association experiments about the 
significance of words as an agent of 
directed communication. The sequence 
of freely associated words is not directed 
toward a prescribed goal; no “final” 
order steers the sequence. This is not 
the case in the use of words in the 
process of communication. In each 
conversation, for instance, there is a 
goal which gives a common meaning to 
argument and counter-argument. Word 
does not follow word at random. It 
seems to us that it is not the train of 
freely associated words, but the associ- 
ation-process controlled by mutual com- 
munication, which is disturbed in 
mentally ill patients. This, essentially, 
involves the process of comprehending. 

The psychological factors which 
bring about the process of compre- 
hending in normal adults have been 
investigated by Lowi (11) by the same 
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technique used in the present ex 


ment. Our interest here is in the map 
ner of change or of destruction whic} 
the process of comprehending may 
undergo in psychosis as studied under 
experimental conditions. We call th 
disturbances comprehension-defects. Wi 
emphasize that they comprise certain 
types of association-disturbance which 
betray change or loss of the patient’ 
ability to communicate. 


PROCEDURE 

The following experiment was « 
vised in order to obtain more exact ip 
formation about the types of compre. 
hension-defects. Eighty-four patients 
at the Norwich State Hospital were 
studied. 

By the use of a tachistoscope a one- 
line sentence was exposed to the patient 
for a period of time varying from one 
half to one-third of a second. At the 
conclusion of the exposure, the patient 
was asked to report what he had seen 
The exposures were repeated until the 
subject was able to reproduce the entire 
sentence. Once this had been 
plished, he was asked: “What 
mean?” This procedure was repeated for 
each of the following six test-sentences 


accom- 


does it 


t. A dog barked at night. 

The government bought the old factor 
3. The foreigner wore a shabby suit 
4. Hard work wins its reward 
5. Fear springs from lack of understandi 
6. The finish counts not the start. 


Since the main interest in this study 
was centered on the patient’s ability to 


comprehend what he had read, th 
exposure-time and the number of ex- 
posures necessary for reproduction were 


not considered significant. Although 
the exposure-tirne was usually within 
the limits described above, it was occa- 
sionally lengthened for subjects who 
could grasp nothing from the shorter 
exposures. In a few instances it was 
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necessary to expose the sentence long 
enough for the patient to read it aloud. 

It may be questioned why a tachisto- 
scOpIc method was used when these 
various modifications were necessary. 
The reason lies in the fact that it was 
desirable for the patient, insofar as pos- 
sible, to comprehend the sentence with 
1s few external and artificial aids as 
possible. In other words, the aim was 
to reduce to a minimum such props to 
comprehension as punctuation, succes- 
sion and grouping of words, and vari- 
ible presentation of the cards. 

The only criteria used in the selection 
of patients were the ability to read and 
speak English reasonably well and 
apparent sufficient ability to understand 
and follow directions. An attempt was 
made to study patients in various diag- 
nostic groups. These patients were dis- 
tributed as follows: schizophrenia, 39; 
manic-depressive psychosis, 5; general 
paresis, 13; epilepsy, 7; alcoholic dis- 
orders, 8; involutional psychoses, 3; 
post-encephalitic psychosis, 3; drug 
addiction, 2; senile psychosis, 1; Hunt- 
ington’s chorea, 1; tabes, 1; traumatic 
psychosis, I. 


RESULTS 


The results obtained do not lend 
themselves to valid statistical handling. 
The limited number of patients, par- 
ticularly in any one diagnostic grouping, 
and the operation of the usual sources 
of error which bedevil clinical psychi- 
atric research would negate the quanti- 
tative significance of the data. The 
qualitative aspects, however, are of pri- 
mary interest and analysis of the data 
has revealed some interesting features 
which merit discussion and, doubtless, 
further study. 

It is our opinion that the types of 
comprehension-defects revealed by the 
patients fall into four groups. The 
responses within each of these four 


groups are not mutually exclusive. A 


given patient might reveal two or more 


types of comprehension-defect, but 
usually one or two types predominated. 
Thirty-eight of the 84 patients showed 
two or more types of comprehension- 
defect. The defects did not, in gen- 
eral, seem to follow the clinical diag 
Fourteen of the 84 
evidence of any 


nostic groupings. 
patients gave no 
comprehension-defect. 


ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION OF 
RESULTS 


Before considering the results from 
the standpoint of the types of compre- 
hension-defect, certain obvious objec- 
tions must be answered. In order to 
sample comprehension-defects of vary- 
ing degrees, we selected test-sentences 
representing varying degrees of “com- 
plexity.” The sentences, “The dog 
barked at night,” “The government 
bought the old factory,” “The foreigner 
wore a shabby suit,” are simple state- 
ments of fact; the other three sentences 
are more abstract, are epigrammatic, 
and are more difficult to interpret. 
Thus, for example, one patient inter- 
preted the test-sentence, “Hard work, 
etc.,” as, “If a person does some work 
that isn’t very easy to do, he gets a sur- 
prise”; on the other hand, she correctly 
interpreted the statement, “The for- 
eigner, etc.,” as meaning, “Somebody 
who came from over the ocean from a 
different country wore ragged clothes.” 

It may be that the three test-sentences 
of an epigrammatic nature measure the 
subject’s abstracting ability, or his intel- 
ligence, rather than his capacity for 
comprehension. 3ut, granted this, 
might we not be dealing with the 
same psychological functions, or at 
least measuring the defects of a par- 
ticular function which we call now 
abstracting ability, now intelligence, 
now comprehension? 
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But all comprehension-disturbance is 
not due to lack of ability in handling 
abstract ideas or in generalizing. A 
considerable number of responses, such 
as, “One’s life finished work should be 
good and honorable but often it is not 
this through no fault of the individual” 
(The finish, etc.), or, “One has to apply 
strength and energy and proving ideas 
to get the right results” (Hard work, 
etc.), indicate that the ability to handle 
abstract ideas and to generalize is not 
lost even though the comprehension of 
the test-sentence is defective. 

Comprehension-defects must also be 
distinguished from memory-defects. 
With very few exceptions, the patients 
were able to reproduce the entire test- 
sentence. Furthermore, it would seem 
that only a marked memory-defect 
would interfere in a test-situation of this 
sort where an extremely short period of 
time elapsed between the exposures, the 
reproduction, and the interpretation. 

Types of Comprehension-Defect 
Elicited. As each record was obtained, 
the writers sifted the patient’s reports 
to discover whether consistencies and 
uniformities of defect could be ascer- 
tained. At first the effort was simply to 
characterize the sorts of defect shown 
by each response. Gradually, however, 
the responses began to group them- 
selves into fairly clear-cut categories or 
“types.” By studying carefully the dis- 
tinctive features or responses most typi- 
cal of these categories, we were able to 
formulate criteria for the classification 
of our material. Initially there were six 
such classes, but in repeated critical 
examination of our criteria, two of the 
original categories failed to stand up as 
sufficiently distinctive and were merged 
with the others. The four types finally 
emerging from our analysis of the 
records were as follows: 

Type I—One or more fragments are 
selected on which is imposed confabu- 


latory material. The final statemen; 
bears only remote, if any, resemblance 
to the original sentence. 

Type II—A few fragments are selected 
and rearranged into a new sentence. 
often loosely constructed and only 
vaguely meaningful. It bears little or 
no resemblance to the meaning of the 
original sentence. 

Type 11]—One or more fragments of 
the original sentence, to the exclusion 
of other fragments, are defined or 
re-stated. 

Type I1V—The fragments are isolated 
from each other and repeated in a more 
or less stereotyped manner. The final 
statement consists of the word- or 
phrase-perseveration of one or more of 
the fragments. 

After the nature of these types had 
been established, the “scoring” of the 
records was done by each of the 
authors, working independently. 

Relationships between Comprehen- 
sion-Defect and Clinical Diagnosis. 
The results of this experiment, admit- 
tedly limited in number and scope, 
indicated that particular comprehension- 
defects are not specific to the usual 
diagnostic groupings. They are scat- 
tered impartially throughout all the 
different psychoses. One possible ex- 
ception was noted. A comparison of 
the responses for the schizophrenic and 
paretic groups showed a greater per- 
centage of defects of Types I and II for 
the schizophrenics, and of Types III 
and IV for the paretics. While the 
number of cases in each group is too 
small to be statistically significant, they 
suggest a trend which should be 
checked by further investigation. 

As we have already stated, each test- 
sentence was presented to each subject 
until the entire sentence was correctly 
mastered. If this was not accomplished 
after many exposures (sometimes up to 
20) the sentence was exposed uninter- 
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uptedly. When the entire sentence 

5 spoken, the subject was asked: 
at does it mean? 

The following examples selected from 

data indicate the test-sentence and 

the subject’s response to the question 

what it These samples 


means. 
lemonstrate the types of 


specific 
compre hension-defect. 
Ty pe I 


Exposed Sentence: A dog barked at night. 


Samples 


Somebody wanted to go in the 
house to rob a girl, money, cloth, a 
diamond, or to kill somebody and the boss 
f the house knows his dog, he puts on 


Response 


the ligl t. 


Exposed Sentence: Hard work wins its 


re ward. 
Response He won a reward by doing 
mething that was honest, working on a 
problem to return something that has been 
len, to the people that the goods belong 

A reward had been offered and he 
won the reward by bringing back the 


goods. 


Exposed Sentence: The finish counts not 
the start. 

Response: ‘They are going to finish the 

accounts of the banks. This money 


belongs to the tax-payers. 
Type 1I—Samples 
Exposed Sentence: The finish counts not 
the start. 
Response: You do not start at the finish, 
you always start at the start and go to the 
finish. 
Response: When you start you finish; 
otherwise you finish it, otherwise it 1s not 
finished. 
Exposed Sentence: Fear springs from lack 
of understanding. 
Response: When you are afraid you can 
not understand what another speaks to 
you. 
Response: 1 was afraid I didn’t understand. 


Type 11l—Samples 


Exposed Sentence: Fear springs from lack 
of understanding. 

Response: When you don’t get the mean 

ing of something, that’s all I can say. 


posed Sentence: The finish counts not 
pon The tart 1s when you are 
beginning and the finish is when you stop. 


Exposed Sentence: Hard work wins its 


Re spor 


thing 


Reward is you get paid some 


Respons Hard work—it means truth 
and honest 


Type 1V—Samples 
Exposed Sentence: A dog barked at night. 


Response: When it is night time and a 
dog barked at night. 


Exposed Sentence: Hard work wins its 
reward 

Re sponse Work hard, hard work, hard 

work, hard work wins its reward. 

Exposed Sentence: The government bought 


y j 
the old jactory. 


Response: The government bought an old 
factory, they bought an old factory down 
there. 

Exposed Sentence: The finish counts not 
the start. 

What is finished counts not the 
start, it is not finished. 


' 
Response: 


Response: Counts is not counted by the 


finish 
Discussion 

These various types of comprehen- 
sion-defect indicate the utilization of the 
fragments of the test-sentences in ways 
which betray disturbances of associ- 
ation. The utilization of fragments is 
not in itself abnormal; a meaningful 
sentence under such experimental con- 
ditions is also built up by the synthesis 
of fragments in the normal person (11). 
It is the way in which the fragments 
are utilized that makes evident the 
comprehension-defect. Each of these 


ways we have considered a type of 


comprehension-defect. 

We recognize that a psychotic person 
is capable of normal comprehension 
and admit that these particular experi- 
mental conditions may have been con- 
ducive to the manifestation of the com- 
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prehension-defects demonstrated. Four- 
teen of the 84 patients studied showed 
no defects, and in most of the others 
normal comprehension was sometimes 
observed. We emphasize again that the 
defects noted are not specific for particu- 
lar types of clinical diagnostic groups; 
they occur in patients suffering from 
various forms of mental disorder. 

We believe that these types of com- 
prehension-defect are disturbances of 
association, not necessarily characteristic 
or typical of any one disorder, but 
nevertheless common in all the psy- 
choses. The various types of compre- 
hension-defect described here seem to 
represent an attempt, perhaps the best 
attempt, by these patients to make a 
sentence of some kind from the frag- 
1ents “caught” within the span of their 
attention in successive tachistoscopic 
exposures. Sometimes one fragment, 
and one fragment only, is utilized; 
sometimes several fragments are used. 
On occasion these fragments may be 
related. The fragments may merely be 
rearranged or they may be the basis for 
confabulatory expansion. Most impor- 
tant seems to be that the final statement 
by the patient is-some kind of com- 
munication. For the patient it is a 
meaningful statement. It is his answer 
to the question, “What does it mean?” 
The patient is attempting to communi- 
cate this meaning (i.e., what he com- 
prehends); in the manifestation of his 
comprehension-defect he betrays the 
basic disturbance of association. 

Each of the four types of comprehen- 
sion-defect described may be regarded 
s evidence of the disturbance of the 
patient’s ability to communicate. The 
precise nature of this disturbance is not 
altogether clear from our data, probably 
because of the overlap between some of 
the types of comprehension-defect. The 
likelihood also exists that there are other 
types which the present experiment did 


not manifest. Moreover, other invest; 
gators might interpret our results dif 
ferently, setting up different categories 
But, despit 
these possibilities of error or misinte: 


of comprehension-defect. 


pretation, the fact seems clear that th 
process of comprehending is changed or 
destroyed in psychosis, in certain mor 
or less specific ways, resulting in a dis 
turbance of communication. 

Hence, just as the communication of 
the aphasic patient is disturbed, so als 
is communication of the _psychoti 
patient disturbed. We postulate a com 
prehension-defect as common to th 
disturbed communication in both type 
of patient; we also assume a distur! 
ance of association as the basic factor of 
all kinds of comprehension-defect. Th 
literature on the disturbances of assoc 
ation, comprehension, and communica 
tion of the aphasic and the schizophreni 
patient respectively reveals their clos 
interrelationship, probably their simi 
larity, possibly their identity. Certainly 
Bleuler’s (1) attempt to differentiate 
sharply between the speech disturbances 
of the aphasic and the schizophrenic 
was not successful since, as we shall 
later discuss, both kinds of patients hav. 
in commen the inability to associat 
correctly, hence the inability to com 
municate adequately. The comparison 
of the aphasic and schizophrenic asso 
ciation-disturbances demands further 
evaluation here. 

Schneider’s (14) studies on aphasia 
and schizophrenia, which at first glance 
do not seem to deal with the association 
problem, nevertheless indicate the ex 
tent to which association disorder occurs 
in mental disorder. Schneider attempted 
to differentiate the speech disturbances 
specific to each. When the train of 
thought in sensory aphasia is recogniz 
able, argues Schneider, there is a drop 


ping-out of words and we notice wrong 
flexions, paraphasic derailments, and 
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1g use of prepositions and conjunc- 

1s; in schizophrenia, on the other 
nd, when the train of thought is 
recognizable, no speech disturbance be- 
mes apparent, only ellipses sometimes 
ur. When the train of thought is 
sot recognizable, we find in the sensory 
phasic literal and verbal paraphasia, 
mnestic-aphasic phenomena and speech 


perseverations; in schizophrenia no lit- 
ral or verbal paraphasia, no amnestic- 
Briefly, in 
snsory aphasia we find gaps due to the 


phasic phenomena occur. 
lropping of words, in schizophrenia 
gaps occur because ideas drop away. In 
srammiatic sensory aphasia correct syn- 
x can occur with the help of remnants 
f sentences or words; in schizophrenia, 
remnants of sentences and words are 
put side by side without any relation to 
each other. In schizophrenia we do not 
ind word mutilations or verbal para- 
phasia; instead there is _paralogia.' 
Schneider concludes that in the speech 
f schizophrenics the purely linguistic 
share is intact, but in the case of the 
sensory aphasic only the purely lin- 
guistic share, not the thought process, 
simpaired. He believes that there is a 
listurbance of association in aphasia 
but none in schizophrenia where the 
inderstanding of word-meanings is un 
listurbed and the patient can associate 
the speech material. Krisch (9) has also 
shown that aphasic symptoms are rare 
n schizophrenia. Bychowsky (3) has 
pointed out the difference in the think- 
ng disorders of schizophrenia on the 
ne side and agnosia and apraxia on the 
ther. On the other hand, Kleist (6) 
bjects to such an overestimation of 
hought disturbance in schizophrenia 
nd of speech disturbance in aphasia. 
These findings and observations warn 
s that we should not talk too readily 
ibout a thought disturbance without 


speech disturbance in schizophrenia (or 


1 White (16) also refers to these observation 


in any other psychosis) or about a 
speech disturbance without thought dis- 
turbance in aphasia. We believe, as do 
many others, that speech and thought 
are always linked together. The thesis 
of the intrinsic relation between speech 
and thought is confirmed by the experi- 
mental investigations of Lotmar (10), 
who has shown how the aphasic patient, 
who cannot find the adequate word and 
thereupon substitutes for it 
often 


another 
inadequate one, reproduces 
another idea with the word-substitute. 
In short, one cannot say that association- 
disturbance does occur in aphasia but 
we think, 
correct to say that, as in aphasia, dis- 


not in schizophrenia. It is, 


turbance of association occurs in schizo- 
phrenia, and probably in all the psy- 
Our present data support this 
conclusion. 

Kleist’s (6) observations of the para- 
logic and alogic thought disturbances 


choses. 


are also relevant to our findings. He 
has pointed out that the patient is no 
longer able to imagine or to define 
objects, persons, or relations; concepts 
occur to the patient as only partly com 
plete, sometimes only as fragments; 
also, “similar” concepts and vaguely 
related ideas are somehow suggested to 
the patient. All these are blended into 
one unit. This amounts to a disturb 
ance of the order and content of the 
thought processes, which means that the 
patient does not proceed in “the usual 
way” to define or imagine the objects, 
persons, or relations. The “usual way,” 
repeatedly performed, is 
Paralogia is to a large degree a disturb 


association. 


ance of association, which may also 
become manifest in the pathological 
state which Kleist calls alogic impair- 
ment. In this case the patient is no 
longer able to produce a homogeneous 
idea out of single perceptions and 
images. The habitual 
thought operation are lost and the 


formulas of 
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process of comprehending, which has 
long before become habitual, can no 
longer function. Hence, association as 
the basic instrument in comprehending 
objects, persons, and relations of our 
everyday life has become seriously im- 
paired. The various comprehension- 
defects shown by our patients indicate 
the changes or destruction which occur 
even in simple associations. 

It seems to us that association-disturb- 
ance is as common in the psychoses as 
im the various forms of aphasia. In 
psychosis, as in aphasia, communication 
with the external world is jeopardized 
due to disturbance in association and 
the consequent unavailability for ex- 
pression of suitable speech material. 
Probably some psychologists will think 
us old-fashioned in making responsible 
for the inability to communicate the 
disturbance of an “association-mecha- 
nism.” For more than three decades no 
psychological concept was so much the 
target of critical attack as that of asso- 
ciation, and this attitude has been 
adopted by many psychiatrists and 
clinical psychologists. Here is a typical 
utterance made a few years ago. Re- 
ferring to Bleuler’s hypothesis of a 
“disturbance of association and tension 
as an elementary symptom of schizo- 
phrenics,” Schilder (13) said, “Nobody 
believes any more that one can do very 
much with the concept of an organic 
listurbance in association. These are 

‘ry mechanical ideas.” 

To consider thought processes as a 

ain of ideas steered by an association 

echanism may indeed be equivalent 
dealing with these processes as opera- 
ms of a machine. In certain psycho- 
gical processes the single phases or 
steps follow one another in a sequence 
that we believe is “mechanical,” “auto- 
matic,” or “stereotyped.” When we 
coordinate word and image, we usually 
are not even aware that we are operat- 


ing a psychological instrument. Th, 
same mechanism is functioning when 
we put together words or identify 
simple objects. Phrases and even whol 
sentences (which express a single idea) 
are often automatically constructed 
Therefore, we think it is correct to sa, 
that communication, comprehending, 
and association are closely knit, and per 
haps are aspects of the same automatic 
process. Disturbance of this mechanism 
is certainly one of the reasons for the 
interruption of communication between 
mentally healthy and mentally sick 
persons. 

Bleuler (2) used the term “associ- 
ation-mechanism” when he described 
the similarity of experiencing during 
dreams and in schizophrenia. In dreams 
and in the state of “dissociation,” asso- 
ciation is not steered correctly, c., the 
link between one idea and the next is 
no longer so tight; it has been loosened 
and all ideas can be associated with all 
other ideas. Consequently, thinking 
loses definiteness, it becomes vague, 
incoherent, scattered. Because of cer- 
tain similarities, the observations made 
on dreams are relevant to our consid 
erations of association-disturbances in 
psychosis. Bleuler assumed that the 
“slackening of the association-tension” 
found in dreams is also a_ basic 
disturbance, the elementary symptom 
of the syndrome of schizophrenia. 
Kraepelin (8) found the most frequent 
speech disturbances in dreams to be para- 
phasia, paralogia, ataxia, and aphasia by 
which he understands various kinds of 
incongruity between the idea and its 
verbal expression. These disturbances 
are “regularly” accompanied by thought 
disturbances or unclear ideas. The 
ideas are “useless” since they lack any 
context (meaning), have no definite 
direction, and tend to distract the train 
of thought from a definite goal. In 
dreams thinking becomes derailed and, 
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since the association-mechianism does 
not work as it should, there ensue any 
of the speech disturbances mentioned 
above. Kraepelin points to the remark- 
able resemblances between these associ- 
ation-disturbances in dreams tc most of 
the mental diseases and to aphasia. He 
shows how in the sensory aphasic the 
patient, like the person in a dream, 
thinks he has expressed his ideas cor- 
rectly and understandably (4.¢e., com- 
municated them) despite their senseless 
speech products. Kraepelin indicates 
the similarity of the senseless neologisms 
in dreams to the paraphasias and 
agrammatisms of general paresis, alco- 
holic deliria, post-convulsive clouded 
states, and senile confusional episodes. 
Even in “hysteria” there is agram- 
matism in the form of imitation of 
infantile speech habits. But the most 
striking resemblance, in Kraepelin’s 
opinion, is between speech disturbances 
in dreams and those in dementia prae- 
cox (schizophrenia) where the same 
kind of paralogia very often occurs and 
neologisms are extremely frequent. The 
external likeness of the neologism in 
dreams and dementia praecox is so 
great, he states, that one cannot help 
ascribing certain identical features to 
the internal process. 

What do Bleuler’s and Kraepelin’s 
observations contribute to our problem? 
They demonstrate (1) that the speech 
disturbances in dreams as compared 
with the state of complete conscious- 
ness are due to a change in the asso- 
ciation-mechanism and (2) that similar 
or perhaps identical disturbances occur 
in most of the mental disorders which, 
consequently, may be due to the same 
cause, viz., change of the association- 
mechanism. It would follow, then, that 
since the schizophrenic apparently 
shows the same speech disturbance as 
the dreamer, the impairment may be 
due to the same cause as in dreams, 


namely, to a change of the association- 
mechanism, or as Bleuler calls it, a 
“slackening of association-tension.” 
The attempt to describe disturbance 
of the process of comprehending as a 
common basis for the symptomatology 
of all mental disorders would therefore 
have to consider impairment of the 
association-mechanism as most impor 
tant. 
association operates in all our acts of 
comprehending, particularly in our 
communication with other people. 
When the association-mechanism does 
not work correctly, even for one of the 
communicating partners, it is impos- 
sible to come to any mutual under- 
standing; that is, neither person com- 
prehends the other, hence neither person 
can communicate with the other. They 
may speak the same words but they 
cannot speak the same language. 


Furthermore, it must show how 


SUMMARY 


The present report describes four 
types of comprehension-defect, made 
cnanifest by a tachistoscopic experi- 
mental procedure, which were found in 
a group of 84 psychotic patients. The 
types of defect did not follow par- 
ticular diagnostic groupings; rather, they 
indicate that the process of compre 
hending undergoes impairment which 
becomes evident in the change or de 
struction of the patients’ ability to 
communicate, irrespective of clinical 
diagnosis. Comprehension and com- 
munication, in turn, seem to depend 
upon association, disturbances of which 


are reflected in ways typified by the 


particular comprehension-defects. 
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SHORT ARTICLES AND NOTES 


NEW EVIDENCE ON THE LEARNING ABILITY OF THE NEGRO 


BY PAUL WITTY 


Northwestern University 


ring educational opportunities 


HE need for proper classification of men in t g diff luca 
r r n hy rnd 7 e« An > 

in World War II has reawakened an s and Negro eee Among the 
. ai ”» 96 a considerably higher percentage 

rest in mental testing and in “race” dif : : — . 
Bes . 2 oH f illiterates in the southern service commands 
nces. The Army General Classification ha : thern. Similarly, Negroes in 
have been able to develop a higher 
eracy than Negroes in southern 


nd Beta general intelligence tests. The new 
s . . « [Moreover], the two service com- 


sts have now replaced the Army Alpha 


sts were designed to provide quick and : 

cr gned to I quic mands in which the Negroes have the highest 
isonably dependable measures of the en lewree of illiteracy are also the ones in which 
the whites have the highest. The service com 


sted man’s ability to learn. These tests were 

' . j hick } leg » » , 
designed to measure native intelligence ind in which th Negroes have the lowest 
gree of illiteracy is also the one in which the 


| they should not be so interpreted. ar 9 
vhites have the lowest. 


d 
A recently reported study of the AGCT , 
: t , ; Similarly, 
ata for whites and Negroes is of pertinence 
the controversy regarding Negro-white The service command in which the whites have 

a . : 7 the ‘ ercentage o - yrades id 
telligence. The study deals with the scores ‘he highest percentage of men in grades I and Il 
NJ , Bey 1 ins is also the one in which Negroes have the highest 

ee: , » sche . . 

, _ ana Ww utes inducted into the percentage of men in grades I and II. The serv 
Army during the period from August, 194 2, K command in which the whites have the lowest 
percentage of men in grades IV and V is also one 

. T vhicl Negro ha | d ercent ec 
ght times as many Negroes as whites, pro- ‘ Wiles the Negroes have a very low percentage 

. of grade IV and V men.? 


rtionately, were classified as Grade V 
low learning). Similarly, 


) October, 1944. According to these data, 


These facts assume significance when one 
observes that the service commands from 
distribution of the percentages of the which many low-grade Negroes and whites 

»y AGCT scores reveals that the bulk ’ , 
. , are drawn are those in which school ex 
in grades IV and V—toward the 
ver end of the curve describing the classifi- 
tion ability scores. Figures based on one year’s restricted. On the other hand, 
pling (January, 1943, through December, 
143) reveal that proportionately two and one 
f times as many Negroes as whites fail in 
des IV and V. At the other end of the dis- 
bution it is observed that proportionately ten 
s as many whites as Negroes fall into grades Thus it seems that we have one more clear- 


und II. ¢ 
- cut example of the value of education. And 


penditures and educational opportunities are 


} 


In those parts of the country where school 
budgets are more adequate and better educational 
opportunities prevail, both whites and Negroes 


show a higher degree of literacy.* 


we have additional evidence that impov- 


erished conditions and opportunities lower 


the expression of the true ability both of 


Negroes and whites. The data suggest that 

if the Negro were given appropriate educa 
Brig. Gen. Arthur G. Trudeau. “Army Ex- tional opportunity and motivation he might 

enence and Problems of Negro Education. . 

Education for Victory, U. S. Office of Education, 2 Brig. Gen. Trudeau, op. cit., pp. 13~14. 

deral Security Agency, Vol. 3, No. 20, April 20, 8 Brig. Gen. Trudeau, op. cit., p. 14 

145, pp. 13-16. Quote from p. 14 * Brig. Gen. Trudeau, op. cit., p. 14 


The higher incidence of illiterate and slow- 
arning men among Negroes must be exam- 
-d with care, and should be interpreted, as 
eneral Trudeau remarks, 


40I 
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make a showing comparable to that of the 
white During World War II, an 
opportunity arose to test this hypothesis 
through study of the data secured in the 
Army’s Special Training Units to which 
illiterate Negroes and whites are assigned. 


man.® 


INSTRUCTION OF ILLITERATE AND Non-ENGLIsSH- 
SPEAKING MEN 


In order to satisfy the need for manpower 
in the armed forces, it became necessary to 
induct large numbers of illiterate and non- 
English-speaking men. Special Training 
Units were organized to give these men the 
academic training they needed to become 
useful soldiers. The fourth-grade level in 
reading and related subjects was the standard 
believed to be essential. By applying estab- 
lished principles of education, the Army suc- 
ceeded in developing an amazingly efficient 
program of education—a program which has 
enabled the average illiterate or non-English- 
speaking man to acquire the basic academic 
skills needed in Army life in eight weeks’ 
time. Some men finish the program in three 
weeks; a few men—mostly non-English- 
speaking—are retained 13 or, in rare cases, 
even 16 weeks. 


Oricin oF SpEcIAL-TRAINING-UNIT MEN 


Most of the men assigned to the Special 
Training Units come from sections of the 
country where schools are inadequate. Some 
of these men have dived in mountainous or 
rural districts where schools are inaccessible 
during several months of the year and poor 
at all times. Many of these soldiers are 
Negroes. Others come from the border and 
coast states, where immigrants sometimes 
form independent groups that manage to get 
along by using a very limited amount of 
English. And some come from the foreign 
colonies of our great cities. But there are 


5 Although opportunities for Negroes have been 
extended and enriched, their educational status 
remains deplorably low. The number of years of 
formal education attained by the average Negro 
adult, as revealed by the 1940 census, is 5.7 years, 
while that of the native white adult is 8.8 years. 
Moreover, 41.3 per cent of Negroes have com- 
pleted less than five years in school as compared 
with 7.4 per cent of whites. The average 
amounts of formal schooling of foreign-born 
white and other racial groups also exceed the 
average for Negroes. 


Pau. Wirry 


trainees from communities where educational 
opportunities are good or even excellen 
Some of these men have been faced wit} 
family needs which have made them leay, 
school at an early age, while still others have 
learned little during their years in school 
Tests are employed to classify the men in 
one of four groups at the beginning of the 
training cycle. Critical scores show whether 
the trainee can be expected to succeed at the 
most elementary level or whether he will be 
able to follow the work prescribed at mor 
advanced levels. If a trainee starts at the 
first level, he will ordinarily finish the pro 
gram in eight weeks. If he enters the third 
section, only four weeks will be required to 
complete the course. Every student must be 
able to reach critical scores on tests of read 
ing, arithmetic, and language ability before 
leaving a unit. Men who fail to make accept 
able scores are separated honorably from the 
service and returned to civilian ‘life. 
Typically, these men in the Special Train 
ing Units are eager to learn. “More than 
anything else, I want to learn to read,” said 


one man. When asked why, he summarized 


rather fully his reasons as well as those of 


many of his comrades: “I want to be able to 
read letters from home. And I want to 
know what’s going on in other places.” 
Finally, he added, “I want to be able to read 
the things the other fellows do.” 


Tue Use or FuNcTrionNAL METHODS AND 
MATERIALS 


The success of this program may be 
attributed in part to the methods and instruc 
tional materials employed by the Army. Both 
materials and methods are functional in 
nature. Accordingly, all subject matter is 
presented in the form in which it will be 
most readily and most frequently used. The 
Army Reader and the Army Arithmetic, text 
books for developing basic skills, deal with 
life in camp: taking care of the barracks, 
making purchases at the PX, keeping a 
budget, and so forth. Similarly, film strips 
and other visual aids provide functionally 
useful information; for example, they show 
the men how a uniform should be worn or 
when and Film strips are 
used also to present the simple sight and 


how to salute. 
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One film strip, The 


introduces the 


ing voc abulary. 


& 


»t Private Pete, most 


used nouns; while another, /ntro 


verbs and 


ja 
oO Lat 


Iguage, presents 

ositions 
Supplementary materials offer further op 
rtunities for the use of developing reading 
For example, one bulletin—Your Job 


-tells the men about the various 


k 
n the Army 
kinds of jobs they may enter when they com 
basic training. A monthly magazine, 

Our War, and a weekly Newsmap (special 
n for these men) furnish additional 
nation and keep the men up to date on 
progress of the war. Both periodicals are 
fusely illustrated 
ips, and diagrams to assure understanding 


A very important 


with pictures, charts, 


to stimulate interest. 
d popular section of Our War is the car 
n strip which appears in every issue of the 
gazine. All of these materials are written 
very simple English. Their average diff 
lty is about that of the typical third-grade 
rk 
In the Special Training Units the academic 
work in reading, writing, arithmetic, spelling, 
nd oral expression is related thoroughly. 
Thus, almost every activity in the soldier’s 
ife contributes to his education and deveiop- 
‘nt. Moreover, further integration occurs, 
nce the teacher of academic work is also the 
teacher of military subjects. According to the 


Mobilization Training Program for these 
nits, three or four hours per day are given 
arithmetic. 


ver to reading, writing, and 


our or five additional hours are devoted 
jaily to military training. The military sub- 

ts are presented with the same regard for 
lear communication and understanding that 
haracterizes the presentation of the academic 
The entire program is one in which 


he acquisition of language skills is at all 


times a living, vital concern. 


The maximum effectiveness of the instruc 


tional materials is assured by using them in 


The 
men. In 


lasses which seldom exceed 18 in size. 


class contains 12 to I5 


verage 
lasses of this size it is possible to encourage 
ery man to take part in activities involving 
written In this way 


ral and expression. 


rrors and faulty habits can be corrected at 


the outset and guidance and encouragement 


can be offered according to the varied needs 
found within each group 

One of the most important factors in the 
success of the program in special training is 
found in the attitude the 
work. They I 


emphasize 
steady progress; they 


teachers bring to 
their success and 


expect every man to 
learn effectively and rapidly. This attitude 
the men, who come to recognize 


Thus, the cy¢ 


spre ids te 
their ability to learn. le begins 
and continues; success brings confidence, and 
confidence brings success. 

Two other factors certainly contribute to 
the effectiveness of the program, as well as to 
The 


Special Training Unit offers many of these 


the general well-being of the men 


men a better environment from the stand 
point of health and hygiene than they have 
Mor cover, 


more secure, well-ordered kind of life 


ever known. they experience a 


These 
factors contribute to their adjustment and to 
make rapid progress in 


their ability to 


learning. 


Necro AND Wuirte SoLpIEeRs 


TRAINING UNITS 


ATTAINMENT O} 


IN SPECIAI 
Before leaving the Special Training Unit, 


the soldier must be able to demonstrate a 
certain degree of proficiency as a soldier and 
be able to achieve “a fourth grade standard 
in reading and arithmetic.” 

statements 


By examining the following 


regarding the attainments of Negroes and 
whites in Special Training Units, one may 
get a tentative answer to the hypothesis con- 


cerning the relative educability of the Negro.® 


17 month period of special 
experience (1 June, 1943, through 


shows that 84.2 per cent of 


“Analysis of a 
training 
31 October, 1944) 
the whites who leave special training are assigned 
for regular training; and 15.8 per cent of the 
whites are discharged from the Army. Of the 
Negroes who leave special training, 87.1 per cent 
regular training; and 12.9 per 
cent are from the Army In other 
experience in the Army indicates that a 
higher percentage of the Negroes than the 
Special Training 


are assigned for 
discharged 
words, 
slight; 
whites successfully complete the 


achieve fourth grade standards 


Program, 1.¢., 
and demonstrate sufficient mastery of prebasx 


military subjects to warrant their being forwarded 


6 It should be pointed out that more complete 
analysis of the data may reveal differentiating 


educational background, 


which may have operated 


factors such as previou 
“motive” 


some extent, the results. 


attitude, or 
to influence, to 
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for Further study of the 


at 


regula! 
that 
the 

rapid as the 


training 


tne 


ata 


shows spec l which Ne groecs accom- 
plish desired standards is approximately as 


of the 


rate whites. ! 


Results such as those cited above have been 
uniformly reported over an extended period 
of time in Special Training Units. They 
offer strong support for the hypothesis that, 
given similar opportunities and motive, 
of comparable back- 
ground appear to learn with approximately 


equal effectiveness. 


Negroes and whites 


? Brig. Gen. Trudeau, op. cit., p. 14 


Pau. Witty 


These findings may be regarded as h: 
an important bearing upon the contro 


yncerning the intelligence of the Amer 
Negro. 


/ 


Many 
net 
of 


sets 


students hold that the a/ 
the 


to learn materials 


constitutes 
criterion 
whicl up and tests the 
progress in learning is a far better mea 
of intelligence than the typical mental 
In one such learning situation—the Spe 
Unit of 


trainees have 


Training the Army—Negro 
found 


progress at approximately equal rates. 


white been 


ntelligence, and that a situati 


individua 
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to mak 
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CLINICAL USE OF THE MENTAL DETERIORATION INDEX 
OF THE BELLEVUE-WECHSLER SCALE 


BY JOSEPH LEVI, SADI OPPENHEIM, ann DAVID WECHSLER 


Psychiatric Division of Bellevue Hospital, New York University C 


[' the third edition of the Measurement of 


Intelligence, Wechsler suggests a quanti- 
ve method of determining loss of intel- 
tual functioning. The measure is obtained 
m a comparison of the sum of the 
eighted scores of two groups of subtests. 
tests are differentiated into these two 
roups depending on whether the abilities 
asured are those that decline relatively 
with age (known as “Hold-up-with 
Age” Tests) or whether they decline con 
derably with age (known as “Do-Not-Hold 
with-Age Tests”). The method is de 
detail in the Third Edition. 
ssentially, it consists of getting the sum of 
Hold Subtests (Comprehension or Vo 
ibulary, Information, Picture Completion, 


ribed in 


Ybject Assembly) and the sum of the Do 
Not-Hold Subtests (Arithmetic, Repetition of 
igits, Digit-Symbol, Block Design). Apply 


om the Geaae Hold-—Don’t Ho!d 
if 1e¢ formula - 
. . Hold 


easure of intellectual loss. 
In Tabie 6 of his book is given the “nor- 


gives the 


al” amount of such loss per age group 
vhich must be allowed before obtaining 
tual measure of excess deterioration. 
Wechsler suggests a loss in excess of 10 per 
‘nt as an indicator of possible impairment, 
nd a loss in excess of 20 per cent as definite 
vidence. He indicates the usefulness of this 
leasure in detecting changes in mental func 
tioning before patients give clearcut clinical 
r neurological evidence. 

During the past three months we have 
pplied this method of finding a deterioration 
ndex in specific cases where the diagnosis 
vas in doubt, with a view to evaluating its 
We have 


found about 15 cases where this index was a 


isefulness in differential diagnosis. 


pecific factor in leading to an accepted dif 
ferential diagnosis. 
The cases fall into the following categories: 


? 


1. Distinguishing organic memory impair 
ment from hysterical amnesia. 

2. Finding corroborative evidence of or 
ganic involvement where clinical and neuro 
logical data are not clearcut. 
mental defi 


3. Distinguishing between 


ciency and intellectual deterioration (not 


necessarily at a defective level). 

4. Differentiating between psychosis with 
and without organic deterioration. 

To illustrate the first category, “distinguish 
ing organic memory impairment from hysteri 


cal amnesia,” we have the following case: 


A.B., female, 18, admitted in an unconscious 


alcoholic state. The subsequent psychiatric inter- 


view revealed complaints of amnesia, dizziness, 
uncertainty, confusion. She was considered to be 
mentally defective, and of unstable, delinquent 
makeup. A _ psychometric examination was ré 

quested for possible placement. The Bellevu 

Wechsler composite IQ of 95 
intellectual functioning, but with a deterio 


indicated av 


Don't Hol 
Digits 
Arith 
Blocks 
D. Sym. 


20 per cent 

The verbal and performance IQ’s were almost 
identical (94 and 96, respectively). The psycho 
metric findings, so much at variance with ps} 
chiatric evaluation, stimulated closer neurological 
examination, which disclosed anomalies leading 
to a diagnosis of psychosis with organic brain 
damage due to a heredito-degenerative disease, 


with aphasia. 


In contradistinction to the case just cited 
is the following case of genuine hysterical 


amnesia: 


C.F., male, 20, brought in by the police when 
found wandering in the streets. He was amnesic 
and confused. On the Bellevue-Wechsler he 
achieved a composite IQ of 94, made up of a 
verbal IQ of 107 and a performance IQ of 8o. 
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a 
400 
A negative deterioration index revealed that there 
was no loss of intellectual efficiency. Final diag- 
nosis “psychoneurosis with amnesia.” 

Hold Subi Don’t Hold 


Comp. Digits II 
Info. Arith. 10 
P. Comp. Blocks 10 
Obj. A. D. Sym. 7 


31 38 


To illustrate the second category, “finding 
corroborative organic 
ment where the clinical and neurological 
data are not clearcut,” we offer the following 


evidence of involve- 


example: 


admitted in a confused state. 
He was recommended by a private psychiatrist 
for possible shock treatment because of depres- 
sion. Subject had crying spells, was unable to 
concentrate, and could not hold his job. Neuro- 
logical examination indicated that subject might 
be suffering from Altzheimer’s disease. At a con- 
feren diversity of opinion Was expressed as to 
whether it was Altzheimer’s or a depression, the 
majority favoring the former. Psychometric 
examination was requested, and gave the follow- 
ing results: Bellevue-Wechsler composite IQ of 
91, indicating low-average functioning, but with 
a deterioration index of 32 per cent. 

Hold Subjects Don't Hold 

Comp. 6 Digits 

Info. 11 Arith. 

P. Comp. 9 Blocks 

Obj. A. 11 D. Sym 


Pela 


male, 46, 


37 21 


16/3743 per cent—il per cent—32 per cent 


It is worth noting that the performance IQ of 
100 was actually higher <i:an the verbal IQ of 84 
Final diagnosis was “Altzheimer’s disease.” 


The following case, on the other hand, is 


an example of a depression uncomplicated 


by any organic factor: 


H.F., male, 42, was brought in by his wife 
because he became depressed, lost interest in his 
job of running an elevator, quit his job, and 
would sit for hours staring into space. A com- 
posite score on the Bellevue-Wechsler of 108 was 
composed of verbal IQ of 106 and performance 
IQ of 110. The deterioration index was negative, 
indicating that no intellectual deficit had occurred. 
Final diagnosis: Depression. 


Hold Subtests 
Comp. 7 
Info. II 
P. Comp. 


Obj. A. 


Don’t Hold 
Digits 14 
Arith. 10 
Blocks 9 
D. Sym 8 
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The following illustrates the category where 
the problem centers on distinguishing menta| 
deficiency from intellectual deterioration: 


W.F., male, 45, was admitted when his parents 
died, because a sister who tried to take care 
him was unable to tolerate his temper outburs 
and was afraid to trust him with her childre; 
He had been considered defective almost al! of h 
life, and had been taken care of by his parent 
He was admitted for possible commitment, an 
considered mentally defective by the psychiatrist 
The psychometric examination revealed dull nor 
mal functioning (IQ of 83), but with a deteriora 


tion index of 45 per cent. 


Hold Subtests 
Voc. I! 
Info. 10 
P. Comp. 8 
Obj. A. 5 

34 
15/39—56 per cent 


Don't Hold 


Digits 
Arith. 
Blocks 
D. Sym. 


II per cent— 45 per cent 


The performance IQ of 88 was slightly hizher 
than the verbal IQ of 83. Final diagnosis wa 
“psychosis with mental deterioration.” 


The use of the 
deterioration index as an aid in differentiat 


ing 
organic deterioration. 


next case illustrates the 


between psychosis with and _ without 


F.R., male, 52, admitted because he was for 
getful, confused, unable to keep his job. He 
accused his wife falsely of infidelity. There wa 
a history of Psychiatric impressior 
was of psychosis with alcoholism and Korsakoff 
features. He disoriented except whet 
first admitted. Psychometric examination was 
requested for an estimate of intellectual impair 
ment. A composite IQ of 110 indicated func 
tioning at bright-normal level, but wit 
deterioration index of 14 per cent. The verba 
IQ was 108, and the performance IQ 118. Fina 
diagnosis was with alcoholism and 


Korsakoff features.”’ 


alcoholism. 


was not 


““psy« hosis 


DiscussIoN AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. The Bellevue-Wechsler Scale 
method of appraising mental deterioration 


offers a 


without the need of a supplementary test 
This 
where the 
scale makes available an additional clinica 


is of special value in a clinic setup 


testing time is limited. The 


measure. 
2. The method discussed is of specific help 
show 


in differential diagnosis. Cases cited 


that the index of deterioration is useful not 
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nly in confirming, but also in discovering, 
ganic conditions. 
The percentage-of-loss method described 
not require that a subject necessarily do 
tter on verbal than performance tests. 
While it is generally true that organic cases 
reveal impairment by a lowered performance 
ore, a special merit of the technique is that 
covers the cases that do not fall into this 
general class, and are therefore the more 
likely to be overlooked. 
4. The method is sufficiently simple to sug 


its routine application in all clinical 


It is fully realized that this is an explora 
tory study. Further experimentation, includ 
ing the use of control groups and statistical 
refinement, is indicated. Experimental study 
is needed to answer more fully the following 


questions: 


1. What is the 


indicating definite deterioration? 


critical percentage-of-loss 


2. To what extent may purely psychogenic 
conditions simulate organic deterioration? 

3. To what extent do we find gross test 
deterioration but no accompanying physical 
symptomatology? 





ATTITUDES AND THEIR RELAT 


IONSHIPS—A DEMONSTRATIONA| 


TECHNIQUE 


BY F. L. 


Cornell 


TTITUDE studies of liberalism-conservatism 

have indicated that the liberal, or radi- 
cal, possesses more factual information than 
the conservative (4) and that “There is, in 
fact, an almost embarrassing breadth and 
internal consistency to radicalism, as well as 
430). 

It occurred to the writer that these con- 
clusions would be far more meaningful to 
students if, rather than merely being de 
scribed, they were derived from data obtained 
Accordingly a battery 
which 


to conservatism” (1, p. 


from the class itself. 
results of 
The students 


of tests was given, the 
indicated the above findings. 
who participated were upper-class psychology 
The 
number of individuals in the class over the 
four terms varied from 8 to 44, but in each 
case the tests were given and scored, and 
the results tabulated and discussed in the 
usual two-hour laboratory period. 


majors enrolled in a laboratory course. 


PROCEDURE 

The customary procedure was as follows: 
At the beginning of the period an announce 
ment was made that the afternoon’s work 
would consist of a representative experiment 
om social attitudes and that to preserve ano 
nymity pseudonyms weuld be used. No other 
In Test A (5) rating 
were 


information was given. 


preferences for 1o social institutions 
obtained by the paired-comparison method. 
Test B was constructed by the experimenter 
a series of questions on 


featured 


and consisted of 
national and international events 
in the news during the two weeks prior 
to the test. The number of items in Test B 
has varied from 10 to 20. Sample questions 
from the test of November 13, 1944, are as 


follows: 


2. In the election campaign the slogan “Clear 
it with Sidney” was frequently used. What is the 
last name of the individual referred to in this 
slogan? 


MARCUSE 


University 


( What is the nam of the island W 


figured in the recent Philip 
invasion and is at present the scene of bit 
fighting? 
10. Friction between our state department ur 
South American country has | 
reported. What is the 


prominently 


1 certain 
recently 
country? 


name 


Tests C and D, which measured 
toward the Negro and toward religion, \ 


taken Hunt’s Scale (2) and compri 


atttt 


from 


20 and 10 items respectively. Test E (6) y 


a survey of opinions and beliefs about 
Soviet Test 
labor 


Union (12 items). 


measured information about 


(21 items).! No time limits were used, tl 


experimenter waiting until all had finisl 
the test on hand before proceeding with 1) 
next one. 

After the completion of Test F the paper 
were clipped together, handed in, and tl 
redistributed for marking in such a manne 
that no 
Tests B to F inclusive were scored accord 
On Test A 
the students were told to note the prefer 


individual scored his own pape 


to their individual requirements. 


ranking order given to labor unions and 


this basis were to consider their papers 


falling into one of four groups.? Grou 


represented those students who were 


favorable to labor unions, Groups 2, 3, and 4 


being progressively less so. The number 


groups used and the range of prefer 
ratings given to labor unions that charact 
ized each group were determined both 
the number in the class and by the natur 
of the total distribution of preference rating 
given to labor unions. 
then drawn on the board and the averag 
test results for the different groups wer 
computed (Table 1). 

1 Some revisions and omissions of the origin 
group are required because of dated items. 

2The purpose of the experiment is seld 
realized prior to this point. 
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ATTITUDES AND THEIR RELATIONSHIPS 


TABLE 1 


CoNSISTENCY IN ATTITUDES AND THI 


CRITERION 


Groups * 


(1-3.5) 
N==t9 
(4-5) 

3, N=10 
(5.5-8) 
N=1!1 
(8.5—10) 





} 


RELATION 


RUSSIA 


* These groups were based upon preferences (rank ord 


institutions. 
vorable. 


** The 


SOC ial 


higher the positive score the greater th 


Dis USSION 


The test battery appears to serve its pur 
pose in that it duplicates the findings reported 
in the literature. The general trends * found 
in the data suggest that the more favorable 
attitude toward labor unions is accompanied 
by greater information about them and about 
current events. In addition, the more favor 
able the attitude toward labor unions, the 
more liberal is the attitude toward the Negro, 
toward religion, and toward Soviet Russia. 

The validity of the test battery is to be 


8’ Two discrepancies occurred with Test E dur- 
ing Terms III and IV. In the latter case it is to 
be noted that the average of the two upper groups 
is still higher than that of the two lower groups. 


Group I was most favorable to unions, 
Numbers in parentheses indicate the range of 


degree 


rred from the consistent trends f 

esults and from their general agree 

he findings in the literature. Further 
I homog« 


when the 


background of the 


relatively neou 


student group which pai 
small 


indi 


g 
ticipated is taken into consideration, th 


but 


persistent group differences seem to 
high degree ot 


In addition to the discussion suggested by 


cate a sensitivity. 
the results obtained from the class, 
tion of the 
and E (2, 3, 
religion, color, and geographic region in the 
the 


examina 
norms available for Tests C, D, 
6, 7) indicate the importance of 
formation of attitudes. For theoretical 
significance of the data reference is made to 


Allport (1). 
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SUMMARY 


A demonstrational technique applicable to 


relatively small groups is indicated, whereby 
! 


findings in the literature showing the con- 
sistency of liberal attitudes and their rela- 
tion to information may be duplicated. The 
battery includes six tests which may be given 


and scored, and the results tabulated and 


discussed in a two-hour period. 
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COMMUNITY 


BACKGROUND IN PUBLIC OPINION 


RESEARCH * 


BY HERBERT HYMAN 
College of the City of New York 


INTRODUCTION 


pIscUSSION of community background in 
A public opinion research can be initiated 

rms of an overall view of the progress 
n the field. This progress has been on two 
its and may be summarized inéthis way: 
There has been considerable research 
which has led to progress in the measure 
Work on techniques of 


and 


ment of 


npling, 
bias 


opinions. 


studies of interviewer bias 


introduced by question wording, 


nd research on intensive versus extensive 

es of questions have all led to more accu 
rate measurement. (2) There has been little 
research, however, and little progress made 
n the understanding and analysis of opinions 
nce they are measured. This paper describes 
he use of community background material in 
pinion research, which is one avenue to 
increased understanding. 

Community background studies have been 
widely employed in surveys conducted by 


the Division of Surveys of the 


the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, of the 
Department of Agriculture and the Division 


of Surveys of the Office of War Informa- 


Program 


tion. The discussion that follows is based on 


surveys actually conducted by these two 


organizations. 


This paper will first indicate the procedure 


traditionally used in constructing the com 
munity background, and then the uses of 
such background by reference to various 
surveys. 


THI 


PROCEDURE 

Key informants on various aspects of com 
munity life are selected and interviewed by 
the field 
among others, representatives of management, 


worker. These might include, 
f labor, of government, of the social and 


federal agencies, and of special groups. 


*A paper read at the September, 1944, mect 
ings of the Society for the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues. 


The interview conducted with each of these 


individuals must not be a polling interview. 


It is an intensive interview designed to cover 


completely one aspect of community life 


where the informant is an authority. How 


ever, the intensive interview is not neces 


sarily nondirective in character. The aim of 


the interview is not generally disguised nor 


is it diffuse in focus. Both these aspects of 


nondirective interviewing may be detri 


. al 7 aT > 
mental. Very specific information on given 


problems may be desired, and nondirec 


tion would operate against obtaining the 


information. 
A schedule 


interviewing. 


may or may not be used in 


such Sometimes, the inter 
viewer enjoys complete freedom to explore 
the problem in any way he desires without 
restraints of a schedule. In other surveys it 


may be important to follow a schedule so 
as to secure specific information as well as 
comparable data on the community life when 
more than one sample point is used. 
Community background studies cannot be 
made by traditional polling interviewers who 
are inadequately trained for this purpose. 
They can follow a rigid schedule of questions 
but are lacking in certain requisites for this job, 
such as ability to obtain rapport, knowledge 
of social structure, judgment in the selection 
of informants, ability to probe for elaborate 
information, and initiative in conducting an 
guiding 


interview in the absence of a 


hedule. Trained field workers are needed 


for community backgreund studies. 


These interviews may be subject to two 


interpretations. Sometimes they reflect domi 


nant opinions of given groups in the com 


munity; more often they express expert 


knowledge of a given aspect of the commu 
nity life. 
The field 


verbatim and generally writes an 


worker records each interview 


interpre 


tive summary of the entire community back- 
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ground 
the context in which the opinions are rooted. 


The summary is then used to define 


The community background cannot be said 
to be constructed definitely by such interviews 
Long- 


rec yrds 


with a limited number of informants. 


term study, factual and _ statistical 


But the above technique 


is particularly expedient within the 


would be desirable. 
limita- 
tions of most surveys. It can be said, how- 
ever, that the knowledge of the social struc- 
ture of the community is important in 
understanding the opinion results of many 
surveys. 


THE 


Uses oF CoMMUNITY BACKGROUND 


Three major uses of the community back- 
ground can be indicated and examples of 
each will be presented. 
1. Scouting. In local surveys a community 
background study might be made in advance 
of the survey. This scouting might be re- 


garded as a special pre-test. Its 


purpose is to denote the central issues to be 


type of 


included in questions in the ballot, the im- 
portant independent variables to be measured, 
and the concrete ways in which people in 
the community structure their opinions. The 
value of community background scouting can 
be emphasized by two contrasted local sur- 
veys, one of which omitted the scouting 
phase. 

A survey in selected cities was conducted 
on the morale of shipyard workers. In one 
city, scouting indicated that the entire prob- 
lem of morale centered around the issue of 
cut-backs in production. If no scouting had 
been undertaken, an entire survey might have 
been completed which, by omitting the core 
of the problem, would have given a false 
On the basis of 


the scouting the ballot included the relevant 


picture of worker morale. 


issues. 

By contrast, in a survey in several cities, 
Negroes were polled on their satisfactions in 
various realms of war participation. No com 
munity background scouting was done, and 
a schedule was prepared from a distance of 
without knowledge of 


a thousand miles 


present local conditions. It was found fol- 


lowing the survey that the ballot omitted 


issues of importance and that certain attitudes 


were measured along unrealistic dimensions. 


Hersert HyMAn 


2. Clari The 
munity background acts as a context agains 


This aid 


in the analysis and explanation of the result 


fying Opinion Results. 
which the survey results are seen. 


This use can be illustrated in an elaborat 
conducted in New England on t¢t 
The ballot 


around resistance of the population to taking 


survey 
problem. 


manpower centered 
war jobs, and the community background 
In New Bedford, one 


the sample points, it was found that a majo; 


was investigated. 


resistance of married women to taking jo 
was concern about the care of their children 
Offhand,, it seemed from the opinion result 
that the 
The 
that the problem of day-care was complicated 
by a 
was a rigid pattern of social distance 


main issue was day-care facilitie 


community background demonstrat 


very elaborate local situation. TI! 


tween such ethnic groups in the city 


English, 


Negroes. 


French, Portuguese, Bravos, ar 
Mothers of one group would not 
let their children be cared for in the san 
school with children from other groups. 
The religious patterns of the communit) 
also entered the picture. The Catholic grou 
in political power opposed day-care under 


had 


funds so as to 


secular control and stifled che use 


Lanham Act prevent tl 


establishment of day-care under secular 


control. 
The 


part in determining the problem. 


also played 
Histor 


cally, it was an area of low wages, and w 


economic structures 


industry had approximated its wage scale t 
the former levels. Women with several cl 

dren, working at low wages, could not afford 
to have their children cared for in scho 
even where public funds helped defray 
costs. All of these 


complicate the problem and foster concer 


factors entered in 
among the respondents about the care 
their children. 

It might be said that an intensive inter 
view with each respondent in the samp! 
would have given the complete picture and 
have obviated the necessity for the back 
ground study, but there are three qualifi 


Not all 


1 
thé 
I 


tions: (1) No survey is definitive. 
the facts are known in advance and, as 
facts are exposed, surveys have to be con 
ducted, leading to expense and long delay 
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the 


all ot 


within 


ing th pI le 


iii. (2) Not 


community 


the ord 


ition about tl 1S 


inary respondent 


ot 


n where there is som 


I 
] 
I 


1 knowledge of 
result i 
\ity factors, the ordinary respondent 


laborat : 
a second-hand, unreliable source of 
on t 
entered ation 

the 


of 
reference to the community back 


the same survey clarification 


by 


1 
Y LAK 


obtained another fashion. 


ot 


was in 


the background interviews 
ot 


yns of given groups rather than expert 


ome 
used as expressions dominant 
Some of the respondents re 

| had 


War 1005 
working conditions 


vledge. 
take 


1 rumors of horrible 


cal 


to because they 
Stories were reported of 
bad 
informants 
to 
Background interviews with man 


plants. 


ers tuberculosis from 


king 
d_ that 


contracting 


conditions, and union 


they were unable recruit 


kers. 
ent indicated rigid refusal to discuss or 


working conditions. 
Functional Analysis of Results. Where 


nunin urvey is conducted in more than one 


grou 
under 


mple point, comparable community back- 
unds mav be used as measures of inde 


ndent variables whose relation to the 


use of 
inion results can be determined. 
of 
large number of cities, a precise schedule 


nt th 


seculer In a study industrial absenteeism, in 
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in obtaining tl ommunity 
reported sta 
of the 
health, and 
recorded A 


ministered to samples of workers 


Plant informant 


he size and position 


working force, and recreational 
ther facilities wer¢ 


bal 


on 


community 


lot w as ad 


morale, attitudes toward absence, and 


ot 
In the analysis, the effect of the commu 


record absence. 

nity and plant factors upon worker attitudes 
and absences was determined by taking plants 
of 


with the 


differing in the magnitude or presence 
these variables and correlating these 


opinion results. 


SUMMARY 


Community background can be a valuable 
aid in public opinion research. A procedure 
for the construction of the community back 
ground from the reports of informants has 
been indicated, and three uses of such mate 
rial have been mentioned and _ illustrated. 
Scouting in advance of the survey aids in 
the the ballot 


the community background as a context in 


formulation of The use of 


which opinions are rooted clarifies our 


understanding of the survey results. Func 


tional analysis by reference to the community 


structure where there is more than one 


sample point indicates the relation between 


certain social variables and opinions. 





REVIEWS 
EDITED BY EDNA HEIDBREDER 


Mentar. ABNORMALITY AND Crime. By 12 
authors, with a preface by P. H. Win 
field. London: Macmillan, 1944. Pp. 
xxivt+316. Price $3.75. 

This collection of contemporary technical 
essays appears under the auspices of the 
Department of Criminal Science of the 
Faculty of Law in the University of Cam- 
bridge with an introductory editorial note 
by two of its members, Dr. Radzinowicz 
and Mr. Turuer. It aspired to be, and has 
evidently succeeded in becoming, the last 
word for Britain concerning the establish- 
ment of constructive relations between the 
legal medical professions in dealing 
jointly and appropriately with the antisocial 
acts of disordered personalities. 

The frequent association of mental abnor- 
mality and criminal activity has raised many 
crucial substantive law, criminal 
procedure, penal administration, and social 
policy, such as the clarification of the legal 
concept of mens rea; the classification of the 
different types of mental variations with a 
definition of each adapted for legal needs; 
the selection of new kinds of sentences for 
the appropriate treatment of certain groups 
of mentally affected delinquents; the con- 
struction of administrative machinery for 
supplying courts of law with such informa- 
tion concerning the personality of the 
offender as they will need when abnormality 
is suspected; the appropriate adjustment of 
the prison and of the after-care 
supervision; the provision of treatment alter- 
native to imprisonment; and the promotion 
of further research into the relation between 
poverty, mental variations, and crime, to 
assist the legislature in formulating suitable 
measures of social prophylaxy. 

Fewer areas of jurisprudence are richer 


and 


issues in 


system 


in psychological puzzles than the field of 


criminal law. It was a great humane ad- 
vance when the maxim, “A man’s act does 


not make him guilty unless his mind also 


414 


is guilty,” became (at least in 


theory); but it is still essentially true that 


operative 


the primary consideration of “pure” legalists 
has been the creation of punishments strictly 
proportionate to the gravity of each par 
ticular with little regard the 
personality of the offender as such. The doc 
trine of partial responsibility for one’s be 
havior is demanded by the facts of “twilight” 
mental states, but jurists characteristically act 
under some imperative to categorize—no pun 
intended!—which literally prevents 
from doing justice to widely scaled individual 
differences. 

There is ample evidence that most punish. 
ment does not cure or reform the offender 
some does not even intimidate him; and it 
is doubtful how much any punitive measure 
actually defends society against various forms 
of criminality. The danger of transforming 
the principle of social defense into social 
by the abuse of _ politically 
grounded authority is far from unreal under 
current circumstances. 

Nothing but approval can be given to the 
insistence that the principal reasons why the 
main concern in crime prevention must be 
juvenile delinquency rest upon such simple 
statistics as these: (1) about half of all court 
offenders are children, juveniles, and young 
adults; (2) the chances of reformation are 
these groups; (3) nearly all 
recidivists and habitual offenders begin their 

in childhood or adolescence. The 
of such have re 
mained largely untouched by current efforts 
to deal with the situation. 

The first chapter properly makes the point 
that the bench and bar 
are hyperactive in giving treatment without 
the 


offense for 


then 


aggression 


highest in 


careers 


roots aberrant behavior 


most members of 
much awareness of, or competence in, 
problems of diagnosis. The long chapter on 
“Psychoses and Criminal Responsibility” 1s 
a clear, simple, and obviously “correct” out 


line of the standard mental disorders. Never 
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less, there are some utterances scattered 
volume which make one 
wonder if this effort of 


nlighten” jurists may not incidentally per- 


ughout the 
psychiatrists to 


petuate gross errors or lead lawyers to accept 
all innocence speculative hypotheses for 
lemonstrated generalizations about human 
nduct. Such declarations as that 
psychic disorders result from the disturbance 
equilibrium between love and hate; that 
mental illness is an attempt by the patient 


most 


to relieve internal tensions arising from: a 
(both 


that “a socialist vote is an indi 


onflict between instincts statements 
ation of an old rebellion repressed by time 
favor of social conformity to the family” 
77); that 
110); that all workmen’s compensation 


ases should be examined psychologically to 


suicides are exhibitionists 


save employers and insurance companies 
housands of pounds annually” (p. 134); 
hat “intelligence is a function of neither 
nurture nor education” (p. 225), etc., are 
samples of doubtful remarks that do not 
reveal psychopathology at its best. Despite 
occasional protestations to the contrary, it 
is plain that even able and kindly psychi- 
atrists (and emphatically not all are such) 
are unwittingly victimized, like their patients, 
by their own restricted experience. This re- 
striction may take the form of snooty class 
attitudes (probably more noticeable in Eng- 
land than elsewhere), lack of personal sub- 
jective contact with or appreciation of the 
onditions or difficulties actually faced by 
many fellow-humans, frequent neglect of 
hidden but universal social causation and 
overemphasis of “intra-cutaneous” events, 
habitual adherence to single explanatory 
oncepts to the exclusion of pluralistic factors, 
obtuseness to the unique configuration pre- 
sented by each “case,” customarily judging 
and appraising others on the basis of the 
psychiatrists’ own “unconscious motivations,” 
limitations—all of which are 
barriers to insightful diagnosis and suitable 


and _ similar 


treatment. 

The chapter on physical factors or “consti- 
tutional psychology” conspicuously fails to 
onsider the significant recent work of Shel- 
undoubtedly 


Stevens which has 


placed the classic problem of the correla- 


tion between physique and “temperament” 
on an entirely different footing from most 
pre-1940 researches in this field. Perhaps it 
is best to attribute this omission to the 
obstacles to cultura! transmission occasioned 
by this second global war. The section on 
alconolism is a strong, soundly-based, scien 
tific plea for the better control of the pro- 
duction, sale, and consumption of liquor; 
but the root causes of the evils of drunken 
ness nonetheless seem superficially treated, 
as are all related behavior problems when 
ever the solution must probably be sought 
in some drastic revolutionary changes in the 
structure of the culture. 

A timely chapter on “Reactions to Mili 
tary Life and Criminal Behavior” contains 
a valuable digest of the many offenses 
peculiar to military service, but it appears 
to be uncritical in its assertion (p. 260) that 
“military law is fair and full consideration 
is given to the accused.” How this can be 
asserted in view of the notoriously greater 
severity of decisions made by courts-martial 
when contrasted with the outcomes of ordi 
nary civil proceedings is rather hard to com 
prehend save in terms of the usual wartime 
overvaluation of the folkways of the armed 
forces. 

The book ends with sections devoted to 
the work of the London Institute for the 
Scientific Treatment of Delinquency and the 
Exeter Child Guidance Clinic; their opera 
tions on the whole seem to be below the 
level of their best 
The Institute director’s claim (p. 295) that 
about 4o per cent of the cases given psycho 


American counterparts. 


logical treatment at the clinic may be ex 


pected to become and remain nondelinquent 


as a result is a declaration utterly without 
adequate supporting data. Those who have 
had intimate experience with the few efforts 
to study truly matched or comparable con 
trols are rightfully skeptical of such assertions. 

This volume is a handy manual for the 
average criminal attorney, summarizing effec 
tively the state of legal psychology in Britain 
as of 1944. The contributors as a group 
exhibit moderate rather than exceptional dis 
cernment about the issues with which they 
elect to grapple; there is painfully little evi 


dence of genuine frontier thinking in this 
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somber field of human misery and _ social 


waste. Some of the writers are aware that 
“deprivation” is a force creating faulty per- 
sonal relations, but there is scant suggestion 
that a reduction in unnecessary and meaning- 
less thwarting would do much to create a 
saner and more orderly community. 
Georce W. HartTMAnn. 

Teachers College, Columbia University. 

New Perspectives oN Peace. Edited by 
George B. de Huszar. Chicago: Univer 
sity of Chicago Press, 1944. 

This little volume is definitely among the 
better contributions to thinking about peace 
plans. Not so Quincy 
Wright’s Study of War nor so closely rea- 
soned as Mortimer Adler’s How to Think 
about War and Peace, it nevertheless belongs 
with them as evidence of a “Chicago school” 
in the social sciences which promises to play 


monumental as 


an outstanding role in coming years. 

The volume in no sense offers a “Blueprint 
for Peace.” It includes ten essays on specific 
fields, with an introduction by the editor. 
The level of treatment is necessarily uneven, 
but generally high. The point of view is 
predominantly functional: e.g., C. C. Colby 
writes of geographical problems in terms of 
what space relationships mean to people. 
Jacob Viner gives a similarly realistic discus- 
sion of the role which economic factors play, 
as well as that which they are alleged to, but 
do not, play. 

It is impossible in a brief review to sum- 
marize, let alone criticize, eleven essays of 
such diverse character. However, readers of 
this Journat will be interested in the remark- 
able fact that an essay on the psychological 
problem has been included. The author is 
David Slight, an eminent psychiatrist. I am 
distressed to have to say that his contribution 
falls below his usual level of excellence. His 
points, while real enough, border on the 
obvious: problems relating to “vengeful emo- 
tions”; the personalities of the spokesman at 
the peace conference; the necessity for com- 
mon ideals and purposes. He barely mentions 
the basic problem of the nature of aggression, 
and does not speak at all of the tasks involved 
in the transformation and control of aggres- 


sion. Robert Havighurst, in a chapter on 


education, happens to fill this latter gap wit} 
considerable competence. 

It would be easy to find fault with many 
details in most of the essays, but on the whole 
they are well conceived and executed. Ag 
personal preferences, I would pick those by 
Havighurst, de Huszar, Wright, and Viner 
with a lesser degree of approval for Redfield 
Adams, and Slight. The 
contributions by (sociology) and 
McKeon (philosophy) are least satisfactory ji 


Colby, Craven, 
Ogburn 


my opinion. 

There is some degree of irony, for those 
who know Chicago history, in the fact that 
the volume is sponsored by the Charles R 
Walgreen Foundation. 

Ross STaGner. 

Dartmouth College. 


Sotprer TO CrviLiAN; Prosiems oF Reapyust 
MENT. By George K. Pratt. 
by George S. Stevenson. 
Whittlesey House, 1944. 


Foreword 
New York 
Pp. xii +233 


To judge from the author’s attitudes of 
sympathetic objectivity, professional humility, 
and balanced patience, it is clear that char 
acterizing his work as a masterpiece is likely 
to cause him embarrassment rather than con 
fidence in the effectiveness of his effort 
Between the lines of the book he reveals too 
much understanding of the difficulty of 
selecting his material, keeping it unified in 
presentation, maintaining interest on the part 
of lay readers, and doing complete justice to 
the cause of those in whose interests it was 
written, to find in blanket praise a proper 
appraisal of his imperfect contribution to a 
topic of fundamental human and social sig 
nificance. Nevertheless this seems to be a 
masterpiece deserving of a blanket praise that 
views perfection relatively to aim, scope, and 
journalistic competence. 

In the book, the story, familiar to clinical 
psychologists, is told of how the impromptu 
soldier brings to soldiering a partially de 
veloped personality with its previously 
developed adequacies and defects, of how 
such personality, in all its individual vari 
ations, fares when beset by the demands of 
military existence, of how ancient flaws are 
emphasized and crystallized by this existence 
and some new flaws produced under it, and 
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of how this war-modified personality copes 
with the return home, the world of work, 
and family living. The eight chapters de 
yoted to this story occupy 197 pages of the 
text, the balance being given to an invaluable 
appendix on “Community Services for Vet- 
erans” prepared by the National Committee 
in Services to Veterans under the auspices of 
the National Social Work Council. 

To tell such a story in a brief space neces- 
sarily means to omit direct mention of many 
situations and problems that belong legiti- 
mately to the topic. One can sympathize 
deeply with Dr. Pratt’s inner struggles over 
possible sins of omission while he was form- 
ing the eight chapters. The conclusion of 
the reviewer is that he admirably “did what 
he could” in consideration of his intended 
reader group (“families, friends, and prospec- 
tive employers”), most-needed emphases, and 
the futility of involvement in digressions. 
Case material is informally and _ skillfully 
worked into the text in such a way as to be 
really helpful to the exposition while pre- 
serving its clarity of focus; the language 
throughout is in a lucid style that avoids 
pointedly “popular discourse” on the one 
hand and self-consciousness about technical 
isage on the other. 

“Most-needed emphases” include an unre- 
enting reiteration of the true nature of the 
military personnel category of “psychoneu- 
rosis,” an insistence on the developmental 
aspect of psychological disorders and on their 
early origins, and a continual demand for 
willingness to understand objectively the 
veteran and his psychological needs. Con- 
sideration is given to the role of the so-called 
great depression in affecting the security of 
outlook and the adjustment habits of the 
children who as adolescents found themselves 
herded into a conscript army. Recognition 
of this item is especially welcome because of 
the rarity of its functioning in the thought of 
politicians, military officers, and even some 
scientists who create an uproar over the poor 
health and other military disqualifications of 
a public that was so inconsiderate as to 
undergo malnutrition and wholesale rejec- 
tion during childhood, thus lessening its 
value as soldiers!) When one regards this 
shortness of memory concerning a national 


affliction of permanent historical importance, 
one may well question the length of memory 
of those who today admire Dr. Pratt’s con- 
siderate discourse on the demobilized but 
who tomorrow may come to regard the vet 
eran as a competitive nuisance. (After all, 
this happened before.) 

To go on in this vein would merely call 
attention to the fact that if Dr. Pratt's book 
proves to be less helpful and influential than 
one would expect from reading it, it will not 
be Dr. Pratt's fault, but the fault of the 
“families, friends, and prospective employers” 
who lack the emotional readiness to under- 
stand and utilize its counsel. 

There is also an implicit but pointed moral 
to the book that has an importance the world 
is likely to iniss. 
that efficient assimilation of 
military bodies depends largely, if not chiefly, 
on the rapport coming from what is called 
“group support.” It is also explained that the 
disillusionments and disorientation of the 
demobilized proceed from withdrawal of this 
group support, which then has to be replaced 
by a similar social belongingness which the 
community supplies. Although it may be 
impertinently cynical to ask “what com 
munity?”, the moral is that if we had ade- 
quate communities in the last place we would 
have them in the first place. In that case 
finding “group support” in an army atmos. 
phere might be much more difficult than it 
actually is—and the disposition of the “com 
munity” to resort to armies and to find them 
readily accepted by might be 
diminished. Then assorted statesmen would 
have to find a new method of settling con- 
flicts, in place of the “old reliable” one that 
a psychologically malnourished public allows 


It is shown in many places 
recruits into 


conscripts 


itself to be sold generation after generation. 
Howarp Davis Sporrt. 
Jeffersonville, Vermont. 


ON MARIHUANA: THE 
MARIHUANA PROBLEM 
New York. 
PsYCHOLOGICAL AND 


Mayor’s CoMMITTEE 
City oF 
MEDICAL, 


PHARMACOLOGICAL 


IN THE 
SOCIOLOGICAL, 
STUDIES. 


Lancaster, Pa.: The Jaques 


Cattell Press, 1944. Pp. xiit-220. $2.50. 
At the request of Mayor F. H. LaGuardia, 


the New York Academy of Medicine under 
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took to investigate the marihuana problem 
of that city. Three foundations gave subsidies 
amounting to $22,500.00, of which $2,500.00 
was spent on sociological investigations. 

The sociological study was directed by 
Dudley D. Shoenfeld, M.D., assisted by six 
police officers, some of them women, trained 
by him in social investigation. The results 
are presented in 25 pages, 1.¢., each page cost 
$100.00 to write. A glimpse of the history 
of marihuana—which does not mention the 
sect of the assassins—takes up several pages. 
One page of fine print is given over to a 
sensational piece of yellow journalism quoted 
from the New York Daily Worker. Addi- 
tional pages are devoted to data from other 
cities. Six pages offer data about 39 separate 
schools, which could have been summarized 
in a single table. Scientifically, the only addi 
tion to this reviewer’s knowledge consists in 
some first-hand marihuana 
parties. If this account does any justice to 
the New York Narcotics Squad’s knowledge 
of the marihuana business, then the Squad is 
inadequate. This chapter is not bona fide 
sociology, its data are meager and there is 
thinking or 


accounts of 


no trace of any sociological 
conceptualization. 

The medico-psychiatric investigation—like 
the psychological one—took place at Welfare 
Hospital. The subjects were male and female 
inmates of the New York prisons, some of 
them habitual marihuana users, who volun- 
The psychiatric sophisti- 
The investi- 


teered for the tests. 
cation of this study is adequate. 
gators were aware of the fact that the effect 
of drugs is influenced by the mood and the 
setting, and an attempt was made once at 
least to organize a genuine “tea-pad party.” 
The drugs used were both marihuana ciga- 
rettes and certain synthetic constituents of 
administered orally. 


marihuana, the latter 


The principal behavioral symptoms were 


euphoria, anxiety, and drowsiness. Negativ- 
ism never took a physical form and eroticism 
was meager or absent. There were a few 
psychotic episodes, but the subjects affected 
were apparently psychiatric cases to begin 
with. Among the organic symptoms, the 
investigators noted an increase in pulse rate, 
temporary sinus tachy 


a few instances of 


cardia and bradycardia, sometimes also an 


increase in blood pressure. In general, ther 


was an increase in the blood-sugar level a; 
in the basal metabolic rate. Urine output d 
not increase, but urination became more f; 
quent. Hunger and a rise of appetite for 
sweets was noted. The intake of sugar in ¢ 
form of candy or soft drinks decreased + 
effects of marihuana. Nausea and vomiting 
also occurred. 

investigation covered 


intellectual fun 


The psychological 
psychophysical functions, 
tions, emotional reactions, general personalit 
structure, and family and community ideo] 
gies. The former two were investigated by 
means of standard psychological tests, an 
the latter by means of various standard | 
The degree to which psycl 
physical functions were affected depend 


jective tests. 


largely on the complexity of the functior 


tested. Body and hand steadiness were mx 


1 


severely affected. In view of certain belic 
alleged to prevail among jazz musicians, 
is interesting to note that the tests did not 
result in any observation of increased aud 
tory acuity, musical ability (at least in nor 
musicians) or in the ability to estimate sl 
periods of time. 

Intellectual functions likewise suffer a ten 
porary impairment, which increases both a 
the dosage and as the complexity of the fun 
tion tested increases. The loss was most 
conspicuous in non-users. Faulty perfor 
ance was principally rooted in loss of sp 


and accuracy. Mental deterioration does not 
seem to result from habitual use of 
huana. The revealed 


changes in the basic personality structur 


projective tests 


though a decrease in inhibition and an 
crease in self-confidence were noted. Mar 
huana releases both pleasant feelings and 
anxieties. Individuals with a limited capacity 
for affective experience are more likely t 
become marihuana users than are others 
The family and community ideologi 
tested revealed no appreciable change in an\ 
fundamental respect, except a more positi\ 
attitude toward the drug itself and a greater 
lack of organization of the community. TI! 
section is more legitimately  sociologi 
(though it is presented as a section of 
psychological study) than is the chapt 


which is labeled as sociology. 
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REVIEWS 


All tests suffered to a certain extent from 
fact that they had to be given at times 
n the subject, under the influence of the 
g, would have greatly preferred to be left 

to talk or daydream. 
unavoidable handicap. 


This, of course, 
One wonders, 


however, why no sample daydream or other 


fantasy material was quoted, with the excep- 
tion of some material elicited in connection 
On the whole, the psycho 
logical study was done thoroughly and com 


with the tests. 


petently, with an adequate number of typical 

subjects. Its principal value lies in the fact 

that it explodes a great many a priori beliefs 

prevailing, not merely in lay circles, but even 
more professional ones. 

The data suggested that marihuana may 
ecome useful in connection with the cure of 
,ddiction to habit-forming drugs. 

The pharmacological study of marihuana 
was done in a most workman-like manner, 
both as regards its chemistry and its effects 

1 animals. Ataxia was noted in dogs, and a 
ynergistic hypnotic effect in mice, which 
enable one to differentiate between these two 
The areflexia effect in 
rabbits failed to show the reproducibility 
Tetra 
active 


arihuana actions. 


required for quantitative purposes. 
hydrocannabinol appears to be the 
principle in marihuana, as regards ataxia in 
dogs and psychic effects in man. The effects 
of other chemical components are also 
review ed. 

Each chapter contains an excellent sum 
mary. The final summing up by G. B. 
Wallace, M.D., is also useful. With the con 


spicuous exception of the sociological study, 


this book is a valuable 
study of pharmacothymias. 
Georce DeEverREvUxX. 


Wellesley College. 


New 
$2.50. 


Hypnotism. By G. H. Estabrooks. 


York: Dutton, 1943. Pp. 249. 

In a popular style, Estabrooks sets forth 
the principal phenomena of hypnotism, and 
relates the whole to allied conditions, includ 
ing mob-mindedness. Sleepwalking and 
emotional impressionability he even identifies 
with hypnosis. He reduces all of these phe 
nomena essentially to suggestion. Suggestion 
he does not explain; though he allows for 
prestige and for Ferenczi’s parent-attitude 
theory as factors, and he says that suggestion 
affects the The 
however, he takes to be a convenient phrase. 


unconscious. unconscious, 


The professional student of hypnosis who 
book 


theoretical analysis, and may wish that the 


reads _ this may miss fundamental 
author had emphasized several precautionary 
techniques (repairing all amnesias for the 
hypnotic experiments, resetting the subject for 
habit of 
hypnosis) and the reasons against nonprofes 


waking life, and antidoting the 


sional use. On the other hand, the popular 
style is easier to read than to write, and 
Estabrooks’ general perspective seems excel 
lent. I have found his book both a con 
venient reminder for the busy psychologist 
and ‘a useful prescription for the puzzled 
layman. 
W. S. Taytor. 
Smith College. 
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